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Fitted corners slip over mattress in a jiffy. The “tuck-under™ pops into 
+ holds sheet cool . . . smooth . 


place on all four sides . . 


The biggest news since sheets were invented! 


Amazing wrinkle-proof COV7OUR sheet 


now in Combed Percale at new low price! 


Pactric’s wonderful new Contour* Sheet is 
different from any other sheet in the world— 
makes bedmaking so quick and easy, you'll never 
call it work again. Four fitted corners, taped and 
sewed, slip over your mattress like a glove. A 
generous tuck-under slides into place automatically, 
stretches your sheet “hospital” smooth, invitingly 
cool, without tucking or folding. It can’t wrinkle, 
can’t bunch up, can’t pull out. 


Smart young brides plan half a dozen work-saving 


Contours for every bed. They're lighter to handle, 
cost less to launder. And they stretch so firmly 
over the mattress, they practically iron themselves. 
You can be sure they'll keep their snug fit washing 
after washing because they're Sanforized**. 
Contours are available in twin- and double-bed sizes; 
other fine Pacific Sheets for every use in combed percale 
or extra-strength muslin to fit your pocketbook. Try your 
favorite store or write for folder and name of nearest 
dealer to Pacific Mills, Dept. 0-8, 214 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y, *TM Pacific Mille **Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 


wrinkle- proof. 


For your new home 
buy for each bed... 


6 Pacific Contour Sheets, bottoms 
6 Pacific Hemmed Sheets, tops 

6 pairs Pacific Pillow Cases 

2 Pacific Quilted Mattress Pads 
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“Victorian Revival," 
@ fascinating, idea- 
filled booklet, will be 
sent on receipt of 10¢ 
Write Dept. B. 
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Enchanting in pairs... for occasional use... 


osa foyer piece... ina gossip’ 


OUR 1950 DECORATOR AWARD CHAIR 


See it at the quality store in your city... 
you'll find the price astonishingly low for 
this heirloom Victorian treasure. 
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Whether this chair is the one fine hand crafted piece in your home... or 

perfect accent to your whole collection of beloved and beautiful furniture .. 
you will derive endless pleasure from its beauty, its elegance, its comfort and 
multi-usefulness. Entirely hand carved of solid mahogany, hand upholstered 
with foam rubber cushioning and luxury fabric, the Rebecea Davis chair is 


an authentic, original design from Victorian’s Registered Heirloom group. 


. 

tc to vtTaN Furniture Corp. 
MONTGOMERY 3, ALABAMA 
“The Cradle of the Confederacy” 
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A PIECE OFF YOUR MIND 


BITS AND PIECES 


Dear Editor: 
... I'm a reader who has a “piece” 
and a mind to speak it. . . . 

I have just finished reading 
Lydia Power's article Marriage Is 
Big Business, and 1 want to tell 
you that she expresses my senti- 
ments entirely. If only more of us 
realized what an important job 
being a wife and mother is, I am 
sure America as a whole would be 
far happier. But to get down to my 
basic thought—and problem. And 
this is something that a goodly 
number of young American wives 
would like to know the answer to. 
How can we train ourselves to be 
this efficient, enthusiastic, well- 
groomed-all-the-time wife? We're 
young. We're inexperienced. We 
don’t know all the tricks of expert 
housekeeping, buying, sewing, 
planning, etc. Our good mothers 
no doubt tried to teach us what 
they thought was best, but how 
many of us listened? How many 
paid attention, not thinking “Oh, 
that’s old-fashioned. When I get 
married I'll have a maid.” That 
may have been wishful thinking, 
nevertheless we did it. We know 
it now and want to do something 
about it. 

I happen to be the wife of a 
young engineer. We're not rich, 
nor are we poverty-stricken. We 
have a nicely-furnished modern 
apartment, a car, and money in 
the bank. Not a fortune, but 
enough for an emergency. Our 
next project will be a family, but 
until then I am working at a near- 
by college as a secretary. Truth- 
fully, I enjoy my work at the col- 
lege more than I would spending 
all day at home. I dislike house- 
work but know I have to do it, so 
my problem lies in getting all the 
necessary chores like scrubbing, 
washing, ironing, mending, and 
marketing done so that I have 
some spare time to spend with my 
husband. We love to play tennis, 
golf, swim together, and I be- 
grudge doing housework when I 
could be doing something much 
more interesting. 


Your first impulse might be to 
say that my husband should help, 
since I am a working wife. He 
does, more than a lot of other hus- 
bands I know, but still I realize 
I could be more efficient, spend 
my time more wisely, accomplish 
more. That is why I am writing, 
for | am absolutely certain there 
are millions more, who would “de- 
vour” a detailed account—and by 
that I mean several articles, illus- 
trations, and stories—on how we 
could be better wives. 

Name Withheld 
Dear Sirs: 

I'm quite sure I don’t fit into 
your “young” people, however, we 
have lived in the country for two 
years. I am familiar with the many 
mistakes and hazards of moving to 
the country—mental, physical, fi- 
nancial, and emotional. We have 
remodeled the kitchen, but need 
furniture, rugs, and another bath. 
The house was purchased “fur- 
nished,” but not to our taste, and 
we find everyday living expenses, 
such as gas and transportation, un- 
expected guests, and upkeep of the 
yard and garden eat up a “might 
be” budget. 

In one respect we are in your 
young homemakers’ category. We 
married late (my husband is 45) 
and find we get much more thrill 
from everyday living than our 
more established friends. We also 
spend hours in the kitchen trying 
new recipes, or just cooking a 
meal. Summers are an orgy of can- 
ning and freezing the fruit we pro- 
duce. And, says she modestly, I am 
supposed to be the best cook in 
these parts. 

Mrs. William A. John 

Hartland, Wis. 

Eprror’s Note: Our Mr. and Mrs, 

in the Kitchen, page 81, may re- 
mind Mrs. John of home, 


SOMETHING OLD— 

Dear Editors: 

... We are about to move into our 
new home and there are so many 
ideas we can put to use. Your ar- 
ticle Quick Vines for Problem 
Places was made to order. 


How about something on Early 
American furnishings? Any ideas 
and suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated as we need plenty of 
them, Mrs. Merrill E. Booth 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Eprror’s Nore: We suggest you 
turn to page 58 for a traditional 
house full of ideas. You'll find 
more ideas in the September issue. 


Dear Sirs: 
It certainly is grand to see that 
there are others besides us who 
still love the old-fashioned room. I 
must say, I never thought I'd see 
an Early American house in Ariz- 
ona (June Issue), but it just 
proves my point—they’re charm- 
ing anywhere. 
Mrs. Arthur Lambert 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 
«+. The article entitled The House 
With a Hobby (May 1950) was 
very fascinating. I have considered 
everything in my apartment hav- 
ing a story behind it. I love to col- 
lect things for my apartment as a 
hobby. Please print more articles 
like this, Mrs. A. Francis 
New York, N. Y. 


“CRUISING DOWN 
THE RIVER” 


Dear LFYH: 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend Mr. Bright on the ex- 
cellent article, Downhill Yachting, 
that appears in the May issue. We 
here at Mexican Hat are interested 
in foldboats, for we make the trips 
on the rivers of the southwest that 
he referred to. However, we use 
our specially-designed boats and 
not foldboats, although I antici- 
pate a journey in one in the not too 
distant future. I noticed in your 
article that you mentioned that the 
Grand Canyon “has been run sev- 
eral times in a foldboat.” To my 
meager knowledge. Zee Grant has 
been the only person to run the 
Grand Canyon in a foldboat. Now I 
may be wrong, and if I am, please 
correct me, but if anyone but 


Grant has made this trip, I cer- 
tainly have not heard of it. Any 
information you could give me on 
this would be greatly appreciated. 
... At the present, there are ten- 
tative plans for a party to run a 
foldboat in connection with one of 
our trips this year. I have never 
heard of a foldboat having pre- 
viously made this trip, although 
here again I may be wrong, so we 
look forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to seeing how foldboats and 
our sand waves react to each other. 
Bring your foldboat out to Mexi- 
can Hat and take a trip with us 
some time—that is, if this sum- 
mer’s trip is as satisfactory as an- 
ticipated. Anyone who likes rivers 
is an honored guest here at the 
desert headquarters for fast water 
enthusiasts. 
John B. Rigg 
Mexican Hat Lodge, Utah 


Eprtor’s Note: We've packed our 
waterwings and are all set to go! 
Mr. Bright picked up the follow- 
ing information from Mr. Kissner, 
the man behind the Foldboat 
Corporation, about those previous 
foldboat trips down the Colorado: 
Antoine de Seynes of Paris, and 
Bernard de Colmont and his wife 
made a 900-mile trip down the 
Colorado in three foldboats. They 
started at Green River, Wyoming, 
and two months later finished at a 
point about 200 miles upstream 
from Boulder Dam. Mr. Bright be- 
lieves this took place about 1936 
or 1938. 


Dear Editors: 
My husband and myself are hav- 
ing the time of our lives starting 
from almost nothing but getting a 
business all our own, and best of 
all, a home of our own. By going 
slow and doing it ourselves we are 
someday going to have a dream 
come true. We have a wonderful 
view and a little old-fashioned 
house that bursts at the seams with 
comfort and happiness. ... We are 
far from finished but find a real 
aptness from—“it’s what you do 
with what you have.” 

Mrs. C. Dennis 

Canisteo, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE 


spout 


From Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


Pitchers, pitchers, 


MARRY 


LEFT: Little piteher with big ears. $1.85. 
Artisan Galleries, Fort Dodge. lowa. 
RIGHT: Danish pottery piece, pearl gray. 
$11. Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 


LEFT: English pitchers, 3” high. Granny 
or Cap'n Patch. $1.50. Lord & Taylor, N. Y. 
RIGHT: Brass trio: 6", $2.25; 8”, $3.85; 
10”, $4.95. Art Colony, 69 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


ABOVE: Hand-painted miniatures, red 
poppy design. 75¢ each. From Greenland 
Studios. Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh 17. Pa. 


LEFT: Herend pitch- 


pottery 


pitchers—there are 
them on the market, and it’s a safe bet that many of them 
are never used for pouring. If you take a quick survey of 
any living room, you'll undoubtedly find two or three 
pitchers that are there for no real practical purpose. 
They're not pouring or holding, they're standing on a shelf 
or a table as an eye-catching addition to a charming room. 


pitcher, $2.30. 


thousands of 


I you're seriously interested in 

collecting pitchers, there are sev- 

eral pictured here which deserve 

a place in even the most extensive 

and expensive collection. On the 

other hand, if you're just looking 

for something to fill in a special 

spot, put pitchers on your shop- 

ping list. You're sure to find the 

right one for your room, and you'll 

see so many lovely ones that you 

may start a real collection. If you 

like grace and a wonderful name, 

choose the Herend pitchers. If you 

want color and character, take | 
Cap'n Patch and Granny. Do you 

like the effect of gleaming brass? 

Then the embossed English trio 

is in order. And if you want a bit | 
of fun, get yourself a little pitcher | 
that really has big ears. As far as 

miniature pitchers are concerned. 

you'll find them ranging in size 

from one-half an inch to three 

inches or larger, depending on 

your definition of the term. The 

row of pitchers on this page shows 

you the range available in one 

matched set. 

For an unusual note in the scale 
of your pitcher collection, there | 
are two pieces, the Danish and the 
double spout. which blend per- 
fectly with the simplicity of mod- 
ern décor. If you're interested in 
versatility. you may take some of 
these pitchers to the table as pour- 
ing pieces. but you'll find that they | 
are much more interesting as a| 
decorative group of “pitchers that 
had never been taught to pour.” 


The romance of Cherry Valley 
and the fascinating story of the 


The LONDONDERRY 
Dining Group in 


Over the snows, from Londonderry, N. H., came the first settlers to 
Cherry Valley; with them their household goods, including the New 
England corner cupboard. In Cherry Valley, it fell under the influence 
of Dutch cabinet-makers from the Hudson River settlements. 


Here, you see how it has evolved through the years into a piece 
beloved by all who have an awkward corner to decorate, or a set of 
fine china to display. 

The ladder-back, rush-bottomed chairs, the drop-leaf extension 
table, are in close relationship of spirit . . . blended into a living 
American style by the artist-craftsmen of Stickley’s Cherry Valley 
workshops. Exquisitely beautiful wild cherry fruitwood, patient, 

tom-like work hip, the rugged structure of early pieces, all 
are here, modified only slightly by the evolving tastes of a living age. 


See Stickley’s Londonderry Group at leading stores in 
principal cities; name of nearest dealer furnished on request. 


Corner Cupboard—76%4" high; 36” wide 
Drop Leaf Tables closed—4%" wide 27" long 30" high 
Open, two leaves inserted, side leaves dropped—44" z 514" 
Open, two leaves inserted, side leaves raised —44" 95" 
Both side leaves raised, no leaves inserted—44" z 70%" 


ind 
“A Developing Furniture Style” 


ers; |. to r.. $4.25 and 
$3.25. About 2” high. 
From Georg Jensen 


development of a native American 
furniture art from the pilgrim cen- 
tury to today. 52 pages. 49 illustra- 
tions, by postpaid mail for only $1. 
L. & J. G. Stickley, Ine. 
Fayetteville, N. ¥. 
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CLAY FEAT 


BY LYNN POOLE 


A few years ago two Englishmen, 
Jan Gordon and H. M. Bateman, 
turned out a book entitled Art 
Ain't All Paint, and a truer phrase 
was never coined. Some of the most 
exciting art is molded, wheeled, 
colored, and fired by ceramists. 

Ancient pottery has long been 
displayed with pride in museums 
all over the world, and in this 
country historical museums hoard 
early American pottery within 
their sanctified walls. Now more 
and more contemporary ceramic 
pieces are being exhibited. 

The museum stature of ceramics 
does not mean that topflight ex- 
amples are out of budget reach. 
The work of the best ceramists 
may be had for considerably less 
than a king's ransom. Stunning ob- 
jects may be yours for a pittance, 
though they may be worth their 
weight in gold as décor. 

A ceramic piece should be 
chosen with as much care as a 
painting or a woodcarving. You 
wouldn't buy a picture or a piece 
of sculpture without knowing 


where you would place them. 
There's no excuse for being care- 
less in your ceramic choice just 
because it costs less. When you 
have considered the line, design, 
and artistic merit of the piece, 
visualize it in your room. 

Is the piece too large for any 
table you own? Is it too small to 
be effective? Will its color har- 
monize with your drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics? Before you in- 
vest even that pittance, decide 
whether you really want and can 
use this particular piece of pottery. 
Don't buy a piece just because it 
is so cute. Cute ceramics come a 
dime a dozen and are not worth a 
nickel more. 

The texture of a ceramic is im- 
portant for dramatic effect. Sup- 
pose you want to place the piece 
you buy on a window sill. A rough- 
surface ceramic will make an in- 
teresting contrast for draperies of 
a smooth-finished, lustrous mate- 
rial. Or if upholstery and drapery 
fabrics in your room are all 
pebbled and not shiny. glazed pot- 
tery will complement them. 

Use ceramic color as a painter 
uses his palette. Integrate color 
to blend or contrast with the walls, 


draperies, and upholstery. Choose 


pottery in one accent color to high- 
light patterned fabrics. Select a 
multi-colored, shaded piece to 
blend with solid-colored walls or 
fabrics. You become a real artist 
when you begin the fun of placing 
effective ceramics in your room, 

A pastel ceramic figure will 
look its best on gleaming furniture 
of walnut, cherry, and dark ma- 


AY 


hogany, or on antiques. Try rich, 
deep tones on blonde wood furni- 
ture of our 20th Century. If you are 
lucky enough to have a piece of 
Santa Clara, the black pottery 
made by the Indians of the South- 
west, dramatize a blonde-wood 
table with it. Rockingham, an 
early American pottery now in the 
collector's realm, comes in warm 
shades of brown, some speckled 
with green or spattered with white. 
It blends with maple. but if you get 
your hands on a piece, see how it 
will accent blonde mahogany or 
blistered birch. There's no abso- 
lute—try it here and there until it 
suits you and your room. 
Ceramics coming from the kilns 
today are not only decorative but 
utilitarian. Lamps; low bowls 
which double for flowers or as 
capacious ashtrays; jars for pot- 
pourri, candy or tobacco; boxes 
for cigarettes or cards; mugs for 
beer, root, or malt—all these come 
in pottery and will serve either a 
practical or a decorative purpose. 
Ceramic lamps have progressed 
from the days of “let's have this 
vase converted to a lamp.” Ceram- 
ists are turning out bases of artis- 
tic beauty in free form, in sculp- 
tured design, or in single shafts 
which depend on expert color 
blending and glaze for effect. A 
bare, uninteresting corner of a 
room will be transformed by a 
ceramic lamp big and bold of de- 
sign if the corner is large and the 
ceiling high, or small and discreet 
if the space is limited. Either way 
you'll get a new lease on light. 
Whether your ceramic choice is 


an object solely to be admired or 
something to be used, too, you do 
have to be sure that it will not 
seratch your furniture. In our 
house, we surmounted the prob- 


lem by that old home remedy, 
Scotch tape. Inspect the underside 
of a pottery piece, feel for rough 
spots. Then snip little pieces of 
tape and press tight on the danger 
points. Even if a large surface of 
the pottery base is rough use small 
pieces of tape, since they will ad- 
here better than long lengths. The 
tape has to be replaced every three 
months or so, depending on the cli- 
mate you live in, the heat of sum- 
mer, the man-made heat of win- 
ter. No one will see the bottom of 
your vases, ceramic figures or 
bowls, except those who, with 
shameless curiosity, turn up the 
piece—and they may be glad to 
get a tip on scratch-proofing! 

When you buy pottery, be sure 
it is good. By that we do not mean 
it must be expensive. Shop around 
and see what ceramic designers 
are doing. If possible, visit the 
studio of a local ceramist. Poke in 
and out ef small decorator’s shops 
where you will see a selection of 
American and imported ceramics. 
Go to museums and look at the 
pottery—the Greeks had a way 
with it. Se, too, did the Chinese. 
Some of the Chinese glazes are still 
deep mysteries to ceramists who 
have tried to fathom the secrets 
for years. 

After you have seen the best, 
you will know enough to pass up 
the contemporary mediocre, buy- 
ing what you like with assurance. 
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Livinc For Young Homemakers’ building and home repair experts will 


help you solve your problems on this page every month. If you have an 


immediate emergency, a stamped self-addressed envelope will bring you 


a prompt reply. Questions about equipment and building materials will 


Although our house is quite 

new, one defect bothers me: 
there are about fifteen or twenty 
of the small, octagonal floor tiles 


in the bathroom which are loose. 


A, Buy a package of prepared 

white cement at your hard- 
ware store. Mix it to a loose con- 
sistency and float it over the un- 
stable tiles. Mop off any excess 
material and allow drying for two 
days before you step on that part 
of the floor. The watery mixture 
will fall between the tiles and set 
them firmly. 


Q. Our house has a sun porch 

with a concrete floor about 
one step lower than the living-room 
floor. Recently | saw a picture of 
a sun porch with a bricked floor. 
The bricks were an excellent pink 
shade and had a high gloss. Can I 
repave my floor with these, and 
where can I buy them? Is this an 
expensive operation? ALR. 


A, Not expensive, and quite easy. 

The bricks were common 
brick, such as are available in any 
building supply yard. They have 
been waxed to a high gloss. The 
procedure for laying them is 
simple. Spread a coat of cement 
wash, one-eighth-inch thick, over 
the floor. (One part of cement to 
three parts of sand.) Dip the bot- 
tom, sides, and ends of the bricks 
in a pan of the same wash, and lay 
them up close together. Follow 
any pattern you desire. Use an or- 
dinary board with a straight edge 
to keep the surface level. When 
they are well set, wax and polish, 


Q. We have just finished inspect- 
ing a house which we are 
under contract to buy upon com- 


be answered frankly and honestly, according to results of our research. 


Could you suggest a remedy? P. T. 


pletion. I noticed that the gutters 
along the eaves of the house are 
of wood instead of the usual metal. 
Is this a good thing, or should I 
insist on the metal gutters? 


Mrs. B. L. 


A, Wood gutters will usually out- 
last metal by many years un- 
less the metal is copper. Wood 
gutters are in general use today, 
as a rule look better than metal. 


Q. My apartment is fitted with 

Venetian blinds on all the 
windows. I see that gradually the 
cords controlling the angle of the 
slats are becoming uneven, and at 


GRACIOUSLY, SPACIOUSLY YOURS 


MODERN 


present three of the cord-knobs 
are up at the top of the blind so 
that adjustment is impossible. 
Must this be corrected by the man- 
ufacturer or is there something I 


can do? Mrs. J. B. 


A, Push up the long cord until 

it makes a loop over the wheel 
it runs over. Tug gently on the 
shorter cord, and it will take up 
that slack. Repeat until the cords 
are even again, 


, Our house has an excellent 
hot-water heating system. I 
want to take proper care of it | 
through the summer. Should I 
drain the water out, and what 
should be done about the boiler it- 
self? It is a conversion unit. 


K. D. 


A, Do not drain the water out of 

the system. Cover the oil- 
burner with an old canvas or quilt. 
Leave all doors in the boiler open, 
and open flue damper fully. This 
will allow free circulation and pre- 
vent rust. Pull main switch con- 


a Famous for Slee 
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much extra storage space, too! 


RY 


= your day bright 


trolling the heater so that it can 
not start. Close oil supply valve. 


| write “Ostermoor”, Chicago 
| 16,11, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


.. traditionally as fine as 
money can buy. Superlative in 

body comfort, in structural excellence 

long wear. Therefore 
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BEST IN BOOKLETS 


Our young readers are vigorously (and reassuringly) indi- 
vidualistic, true, but their letters reveal a common bond: 
their belief that comfort and charm are essentials in suc- 
cessful homemaking. For them we review, in each issue, book- 
lets full of professional know-how on achieving a smoother, 
better-run ménage. Whenever you write for them, we would 
appreciate your mentioning Livine For Young Homemakers. 


FOR THE KITCHEN 

The Atlas Book of Recipes will be of 
particular interest to those who are 
planning to do some canning during 
the next few months. Both the good 
and bad canning methods are thor 
oughly discussed and step-by-step pic- 
tures are shown so that you can't go 
wrong. There are over thirty helpful 
hints, and recipes for canning fruits, 
vegetables, meats, pickles, jams, and 
jellies. This 64-page booklet is so at- 
tractive and informative that you 
won't want to be without it. Free, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. (L-5), Educa- 
tional Dept., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Epicure Ceramic Cook Ware ... the 
Secret of Famous Chejs! This little 
pamphlet will introduce you to Ce- 
ramic Cook Ware, a fine glazed china 
which may be used for serving and 
storing, as well as cooking. li will also 
acquaint you with some fine recipes 
for such tantalizing dishes as Onion 
Soup au Gratin, Eggs with Sherry and 
Orange, Southern Soufflé, and Dev- 
iled Crabs Baltimore. Free, Home 
Products Division, Shenango Pottery 
Co. (L-5), New Castle, Pa. 


Facts About Your New Mixer. Uf you 
already have a mixer or if you are 
interested in buying one, this pocket- 
sized booklet is sure to prove its 
worth, There are numerous recipes for 
mouth-watering desserts, breads, ome- 
lets, and soufflés which need the 
magic touch of an electric mixer. 10c, 
General Electric (L-5), 1285 Boston 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


How to Master the Twin Arts of 
Sharpening and Carving. The beauty 
of this booklet is that the diagrams 
and directions are so simple and con- 
cise. Accompanying carving instruc- 
tions for all kinds of meats and poul- 
try are suggestions for sharpening 
your carving knife with a steel, a 
stone, and the unique Aladdin knife 
sharpener. 10c, New England Carbide 
Tool Co. (L-5), 60 Brookline St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR YOUR HOME 

For the Life of Your Home features 
the latest in Conant Ball's Modern- 
mates and Early American Furniture. 
This is a delightful and colorful book- 
let filled with attractive room displays 
that should be of definite interest to 
both the contemporary and Early 
American furniture enthusiast. Also 
included are sketches and dimensions 
for Conant Ball's complete furniture 
line. 25e, Conant Ball Furniture 
Makers (L-5), Gardner 3, Mass. 


White Album of Fine Furniture pie- 
tures the beautiful collection of 
White's dining room and bedroom 
pieces, These versatile pieces are de- 
signed in the traditional style, yet 
offer every modern convenience. How 
to select the type of furniture that 
will best suit your room, the proper 
care of fine furniture, and a more 
technical discussion of the art of 
veneering are also presented in this 
brochure. 25c, White Furniture Co. 
(L-5), Mebane, N. C. 


Transformagic by Dupont—The Art 
of Making Old Things New is packed 
full of ideas for transforming old fur- 
niture that is ready for the junk heap 
-or perhaps already there—into some- 
thing useful and unique. Perhaps you 
are familiar with Peter Hunt Origi- 
nals. This booklet tells you how Mr. 
Hunt redecorates old pieces with 
bright colors and original peasant de- 
signs. By mastering Hunt's one basic 
stroke, you too, wil] be able to create 
your own transformagic. 25c, Dupont 
Company, Finishes Division (L-5), 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


Ten Keys to Home Decorating. Ruth 
Lee and Louise Bolender of the Home 
Furnishings Department of North- 
western University have combined 
their talents to write this outstanding 
decorating book. Anyone striving for 
a@ more attractive yet budget-wise 
home is sure to find it invaluable. 
Room planning, how-to-do-it-yourself, 


and decorating on a budget are only 
three of the ten keys on this chain of 
decorating hints. $1.00, Home Fur- 
nishings Consultants (L-5), 721 S, 
Plymouth St., Chicago 5, Il, 


HOME BUILDING 
Your Home and How to Build It, and 


Garages and Garage-A partments, two 
excellent booklets compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association, present a 
series of garage and house plans. The 
first booklet has thirty plans for small 
modern homes both one and two 
story types. Complete specifications 
and working plans may be obtained 
for these houses if you want them. 
The booklet showing garages offers 
ten plans with accompanying material 
lists and construction hints. Your 
Home and How to Build It, and South- 
ern Pine Garages and Garage-A part- 
ments, De each, Southern 
sociation, Canal Building (L-5), 
Orleans 4, La. 


How to Judge a House is another ex- 
cellent government publication com- 
piled by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. It was designed to 
help the prospective home builder or 
buyer distinguish between a good 
and a bad house. The booklet is di- 
vided into five chapters ranging from 
the primary factors to be considered, 
to the plan, structural features, and 
the mechanical installations of a 
house. Although the booklet was 
written in 1931, the basic facts pre- 
sented are far from outmoded, and it 
is something that every prospective 
home-owner should have as a guide. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Discussion of Family Money .. . 
How Budgets Work and What They 
Do, This booklet was not written to 
solve your monetary troubles, but 
rather to help you get more for your 
money than just worries. Such prob- 
lems as how to handle money matters 


CANNER HOFMANN 


when first married, money and chil- 
dren, how to start to budget, how to 
keep down your living expenses, and 
how to save are only a few of the 
timely subjects covered. We feel that 
every young couple should read this 
brochure if only to confirm or dis 
prove their own theories on the mat 
ter. Free, Women’s Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance (L-5), 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Handbook for Paint Spraying. Uf you 
are interested in paint spraying, this 
little folder can save you from making 
many mistakes both in buying and in 
using paint spraying equipment. The 
folder includes chart of spray-gun 
troubles and remedies, directions for 
spraying, common spraying faults and 
remedies, safety hints and recom- 
mendations that will contribute to a 
more successful and professional-look- 
ing job. Free, Electric Sprayit Co. 
(L-5), Sheboygan, Wis. 


Tips on Cleaning Floor Coverings and 
First Aid Treatment for Rug and 
Carpet Mishaps may be a small 
folder, but it is packed full of floor- 
covering information. Not only does 
it tell you how to take proper care of 
your floor coverings, it also includes 
some quick formulas for stain treat 
ment and some wise cleaning instruc- 
ti for any floor covering. Free, 
Institute of Rug Cleaners (L-5), 16 
Schuyler Place, Morristown, N. J. 


Garden Facts—Helpful Hints on Pre- 
paring your Soil Properly for Beauti- 
ful Lawns, Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, 
Gardens. The main purpose of this 
booklet is to give the gardener a few 
tips on proper soil and how to make 
the most of it. It seems that no matter 
how strong the plant may be, it’s 
“what's down under” that counts. 
Vegetable and flower gardens,’ both 
indoor and outdoor varieties, are thor- 
oughly discussed. Free, “Na-Churs” 
Plant Food Co, (L-5), 121-127 Garden 
St., Marion, Ohio. 


bay / 


alone 


makes a mattress of 


\irfoam* by GOoD/VEAR 


ujo to 


THE NEW SLEEP 


MATTRESS 
++. at a new low price... 


Now you can get an Englander O9- 
Mattress of Goodyear's Airfoam for 


This is the wonderful new mattress that is sleeping the 


country! It's genuine Airfoam— yet it costs no more than 
a good innerspring mattress. That's because Englander and 
Goodyear teamed up to develop it—put their heads to- 
gether to bring America a brand-new standard of sleep. 
And what glorious sleep it is! Airfoam’s millions of tiny air 
cells cradle you, suspend you, soothe you into the soundest, 
sweetest sleep of your life, 


When used with Englander's special Red-Line* 
Foundation, whole unit guaranteed for 20 years 


An Airfoam mattress requires a special type of support that 

ordinary box springs just cannot provide. To fill this need 

Englander engineers have designed a special foundation— 

the Englander Red-Line Foundation— made to order for 

Airfoam. So scientifically matched are they that we guar- 
Also available in wood rose stripe antee them for 20 years against any defects in material or 
workmanship when used together, 


All the proof you need. Just press down on Both for the price of a uy a4 


Airfoam. Feel how it molds itnelf to your conventional mattress and bex spring 


hand, responds with a buoyant “uplift. 
Other Englander Red-Line 


j (both twin ond full size) from $3975 to 75 


No other foundation works like this. Joined 
only through the middle by flexible steel bands, hand . : se 

each spring in the upper half is free to adjust AMERICA'S MOST LUXURIOUS MATTRESS 
individually to every move. Lower part acts 
as a unit, supports body in the firm, healthful 
manner ductors recommend, #TM—The Englonder Company, inc. *TM—The Goodyeor Tire & Rubber Company 


osteick 
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, a love affair ahead—for once you see the 
Sleepy Hollow suite in American Province Maple by Fox 
you'll never be happy until you've made it your own. And when 


it’s yours, your affection will grow with the years—for every 
piece invites relaxation, provides a haven from the cares of 
this hectic world. Time will only serve to enhance the 
beauty of its classic design and enrich the mellow warmth 


of its hand-rubbed maple finish. 


The Sleepy Hollow suite by Fox—also available with matching Sofa Bed. 


Even the cover fabric is a masterpiece. It is a repro- 
duction of “Childhood Home,” printed from an 
original by Grandma Moses, one of the best loved, 
best known of contemporary American artists. 
“Childhood Home's” early American motif is the 
perfect complement to the provincial design of this 
Fox Masterpiece in Maple. 


Fox furniture is sold by leading furniture and 
department stores. Write us for name of nearest 


dealer if your store can't supply you. —-N 
FOX MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


ROME, GEORGIA 
America’s largest manutacturers of Maple living room furniture 
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OUR FILE BOX 


If you have any household or deco- 


rating hints that you want to share, 


we'll pay $5—for each one we publish 


No spatter-dash 


These are the do-it-yourself days when almost every 
young couple occasionally takes a paint can in one 
hand and a brush in the other to spruce up the faded 
paint or change the color scheme. It's fun and it’s in- 
expensive! When painting or varnishing doors or cup- 
boards. first cover the hinges and fasteners with vase- 
line. If any paint or varnish spatters on them, it can 


be wiped off From Mrs. C. McClellan, Antigo, Wis. 


cain 


Buttered up 


The dip-in-hot-water method of removing gelatin from 
molds isn't always a rousing success, and your decor- 
ative salads will be ruined if the gelatin isn’t firm and 
perfectly molded. Next time, rub a small amount of 
butter in the molds (you can use muffin tins for indi- 
vidual molds) and then the jelled gelatin will come 
out easily when loosened around the edges with a knife. 
Tip from Mrs. H. J. Gerten, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Ruffled curtains are so fresh looking that they make a 
room seem cooler in the summer. If you have the woven 
dot ones, try starching only the ruffles—quite stiffly- 
jeaving the plain panel part unstarched. When ironed, 
the dots will be as fluffy as they were when spanking 
new. The starched ruffles will make the curtains hang 


perfectly straight 


without the help of a curtain 
stretcher. From Mrs. K. D. DeLapp Sr., Mitchell, S. D. 


Fluffy and ruffled 


Rejuvenation 


Although you know a pair of suede shoes cannot last a 
lifetime, it is still quite a disappointment to discover 
that your favorite pair are in such a disreputable state 
that they should either be thrown out or given to the 
family pup to chew on. Don't discard them yet! Give 
them a new life by sponging them with strong vinegar. 
Then let them dry, and rub them with a stiff brush. 
Tip suggested by Mrs. Edward T. Garner, Beaver, Pa. 


Damp excelsior 


As more and more home building gets under way, many ° 
young couples will be able to move from apartments 
into houses of their own. Packing is undoubtedly the 
biggest chore. and one valuable tip is to dampen the ex- 
celsior the china and glassware are packed in. It will 
shape itself to each piece, forming a protective frame- 
work as insurance against breakage if the barrel is 
Mrs. H. R. 


jarred. From 


Richmond, Va. 


Brandon. 


| Bedroom 


Spin it! 


Now that you have a new piano bench, don’t throw out 
that old-fashioned round piano stool, or relegate it to 
a dark corner in the attic. Make it into a bedside table. 
Because its top can be spun around to bring magazines, 
ash trays and other oddments within easy reach, it is 
ideal as an adjunct to the sickroom, Give it a coat of 
paint, or refinish it to match the bedroom furnishings. 


Tip submitted by Mrs. L. H. Moore, Canton, Mo. 


J el holder 


All boys like horses, and you won't have any trouble 
getting them to hang up their towels neatly if you make 
them a novel towel holder out of a stirrup. Attach a 
piece of leather (an old belt will do) to the stirrup, 
and hang it from the wall or the door. Stirrups can 
be bought in any riding shop for little money, and they 
save space in a bedroom or in a crowded family bath- 
room. Submitted by Mrs. Lee Berman, New York, N. Y. 


Whoa, Bessie! 


Light the way to love 


y A, editors of a magazine for young home- 
makers, we're as romantic as most; we of- 


ten weep at weddings and find ourselves 


mentally making matches between hand- 
some young men who contribute art and 
articles to our magazine and the pretty un- 
wed members of our staff but, as we go to 
press this month, we feel slightly sour about 
love. Several issues ago, we showed the 
photograph of a working girl's apartment 
that Richard kelly, a lighting expert, had 
glamourized with soft spotlights, indirect 
pink lighting. The apartment belonged to 
a valuable member of our staff. One month after the soft pink lights 
had been bathing her in a becoming glow (as Mr. Kelly pointed out 
in the article in LFYH, he chose pink because it’s so kind to skin 
tones) her beau had proposed, she had accepted, and now she is a 
young homemaker living in the courntry-——with pink lights, we sup- 


pose. We won't ask Mr. Kelly to light flats of other staff members. 


Ana that’s not all! Another marriage that 
we had a hand in was Bill Hague’s, to an editor of our sister pub- 
lication, Mademoiselle. lf you saw our December issue, you may re- 
member the photograph of a handsome young man who's pondering 
what to give his wife for Christmas (that’s our Bill) and of a pretty 
young wife who is trying to select a present for her husband (that’s 
Mademoiselle's Peggy). Romance started there in the photogra- 
pher’s studio and now they're married and living in New Orleans— 
and in a few months they'll probably be racking their brains in 
earnest trying to think of Christmas presents to give each other. 
It would serve them right if they couldn't for the life of them think 
of anything more sparkling than a tired old necktie and a box of 
too-pink face powder, but, being generous, we'll send them our No- 


vember issue which should help solve that problem for them, 


Ow copy ed- 


itor, David Spengler, recently got mar- 
ried (nice thing about men—they often 
stay on the job even after acquiring a 
mate) and he and his wife had the usual 
young homemaker problem of finding 


a place to be Mr. and Mrs, in. Finally, 


One-room-for-everything blues 


they rented a semifurnished one-room flat. David reports that “a 
bed and a high dresser made our one room look like a bedroom; a 
pullman kitchen made it look like a dining car: three stark windows 
along one wall made it look like a hermit’s cell.” Taking a leaf from 
this issue of LFYH, the Spenglers decided to make their one room 
lead three lives: they replaced the bed with a low studio couch, the 
dresser with a series of low modern storage pieces that are equally 
at home in any room, They hung straight draperies at the windows, 
letting the garden outside supply the frills. By using bookcases to 
divide the floor space, they have managed to suggest an additional 
room, and now their living quarters, while small, are comfortable 


and flexible with here and there a place to yawn and stretch. 


; member of our staff who asks 
not to be identified because the lady who rented him his first house 
might not enjoy the story, tells this about his own housing experi- 
ences. “We lived in a very old, very charming house, with wide 
floor boards, three fireplaces, a million cupboards with wrought 
iron hardware, ete., and were happy there despite the fact that no 
conveniences worked (the few that there were) and it was a wres- 
tling match to open and close windows, Also, when my child dropped 
a marble at one end of our large, low-ceilinged, L-shaped living 
room, it rolled thirty feet clear to the other end and under the piano, 
where it dropped through a crack in the floor and wound up in the 
cellar. When we saw the house we were going to buy, we realized 
at once that it was for us. It was new, roomy, well built, and had a 
lawn running down to a private beach right on a Connecticut harbor. 
Not much old-fashioned charm, but two bathrooms. Our mortgage 
payments, interest, insurance, taxes, etc.—the whole works—came 
to less than the rent we'd been paying before. We gave our landlady 
a month's notice, and proceeded with plans to rearrange the new 
house before moving in. Painting to suit us, ripping out a wall, 
finishing an attic, ete., would all be complete before moving day 
we thought! Here’s what happened: the surveyor found that the 

house was four feet closer to the water 
than the zoning law permitted; we were 
told it would be simple to get an ease- 
ment from the zoning board; and then 
we learned that the next meeting of the 
board was three weeks off. So, for three 
weeks we stewed, and by the time we got 
the easement and closed the deal, our 


month's notice had expired, plus. Plant- 
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“Water, go way from our door” 


Old Sm ok ies 


as inspiration 


ing time was over, wall-rip- 


ping time was over, paint- 


ing-to-suit time was over. 


So we moved right in, and 


are going to live in a bar- 


ren, messed-up, un-wall- 


ripped house while we do 
the work of making it over 
our way. Compensations: 
my daughter climbed into 
her new swing and cried happily, ‘I can swing and look at the water 
at the same time.’ Also, it’s nice to have breakfast at a bay window 
where you can see the ships and fishing boats going out to the Sound 


for a day's work, and to take a dip right at the foot of your lawn 


» when you come home from work every evening. 


, * can see that our staff has plenty 
of personal experience coping with the same homemaking problems, 
that you, our readers, also have. Another staff member currently 
busy with fabric swatches and paint samples is Solita Arbib, our 
national co-ordinating editor. She and her husband, who is a free- 
lance writer, took a place at Martha's Vineyard for the summer, 
Husband and children stay there the week around. Solita commutes 
by airplane. Now, before the family returns, she is redoing her 
apartment. The living room colors have been chosen to go with a 
lovely David Fredenthal water color of the Smoky Mountains. One 
wall is being painted a smoky purple, three other walls will be 
white. The carpet is deep raspberry and the upholstery will be in 
shades of raspberry and purple. “The white isn’t the least bit prac- 
tical,” Solita says, “es- 
pecially not when you 


have young, but I don’t 
know that dirty white is 
worse than any other 
color when it’s dirty, 
and maybe white will 
be easier to clean. Any- 
how, I'm tired of paint- 
ing walls deep brown 
and deep gray in the 
hope that small, grubby 


fingerprints won’t 
show. They do.” 


Other members of the staff are actively 
refurbishing and remodeling their homes, too. Jill Macklem is in 
the midst of redecorating her eight-room house in the country. She 
says, “We started with the landscaping, so we could enjoy being 
outdoors this summer. We're doing all the work ourselves, inside 
and out. Color is the byword and we're using plenty of it in paints, 
upholstery fabrics, and draperies. Having an artist for a husband 
comes in handy when you want pictures to complement the color 
scheme or vice versa. We're laying a patio, and making a trellis 
for the front door. It’s hard work, but exciting and good practice 
toward the larger home we hope to build some day in the future.” 


; om summer commuter on our staff 
is Mary Dooley, who rented a coach house in Huntington, Long Is- 
land, with a couple of friends last June. Their main activity has been 
disproving all known gardening do's and don't’s—such as “peonies 
can’t be transplanted.” Theirs have been and love it, but our gar- 
dening editor, Mr. Lemmon, does not suggest that others copy these 
lucky Huntington novices. Mary has also been trying to create a 
new vegetable by planting spinach and cabbage and sometimes a few 
flower seeds in one clump. Results are not yet definitive, nor do we 
feel that we should publish the results of her research until we 
have—as the laboratory boys say—a control, meaning in this case 
someone to keep Miss Dooley indoors where she does very well in- 
deed. Her experiments with gaudy paint colors in the coach house 
have been eminently successful; and we're all able to bear witness 
to this fact though we have not been out to see the walls, as there 
are paint samples on MD's arms every Monday morning, which she 
promptly compares with the paint samples brought to work on her 
person by Bosco Noll, who is also engaged in renovating her Con- 
necticut country house. (Yes, we have told both of these editors 
about the wonder cream that you rub on before painting so that all 
paint washes right off, but they evidently enjoy their battle scars.) 


ae of our roving staff members, 
Elinor Hillyer went to the Virgin Islands for her vacation, came 
home with renewed excitement about color, says that clean, clear 
tropical colors make a house look cool and bright at the same time. 
She brought samples with her that she has been showing to fabric 
manufacturers, who are much interested, 


Fain Evans, our editor-in-chief, flew 
to her home town, Johnson City, Tennessee, to take photographs for 
our September issue, Deposited at Pittsburgh at 5 a.m. one morning 
to wait for the next plane, she found herself sitting by a gentleman 
who looked vaguely familiar, and who started to speak about their 
trip. “Are you from Johnson City?” EBE asked. “It seems to me 
I've seen you somewhere before!” “No,” he said, “I’m not from 
Johnson City, but I've 
been invited to speak 
there. I'm Alben Bark- 
ley.” Edith hopes it was 
the early hour that kept 
her from knowing right 
away; she told the VP 
that she is editor of a 
homemaking magazine 
and that, as the nation’s 
most prominent new 
homemakers of the year, 
we'd like to salute him 
and Mrs. Barkley. So 


there we are back with 


romance again. There's 
positively no way of es- 


caping it in this business, 
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“My, you look familiar” 
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Grandma got a lift from spicy orange sachets 
hanging in closets and tucked in drawers, made 
from this old New England recipe. The deliciously 
different aroma will give you « lift also, and with 
their attractive cellophane and ribbon wrappings 
they make delightfvi gifts or bridge fevors too. 
Only S5¢ or 2 for $1.00 PPD. 


FASHIONED 
FRUIT POMANDERS 


The Barstows 
P.O. Box 166 
MADISON, CONN. 


HOLD IT! 


ROASTS, FOWL, 
HAM NEVER 
SLIP AGAIN . 
Handsome 
Carve-ette 
Makes Carving 


Easier 
$2-98* 
Postpaid 
Chrome Fin- 
ished Handle 
© Sturdy Stoin- 
less Steel Tines 
© Attractively Gift Boxed 
Size Overall inches 


SETTER LIVING COMPANY 
“Better Products For Better Living” 
221 Woods Avenve Newark, Ohio 
*Ohioans add 9% state sales tax 
COD orders—you pay charges. 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS’ PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
TWO YEARS’ INTERIOR DESIGN 
Resident Day Classes 

Stort Oct. 2nd. Send for Catalog R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies, all fundamen. 
tals. Faculty of New York decorators. 
Personal instruction. Cultural or 

Vocational Courses. 
Home Study Course 
Starts ot once. Send for Catalog C 
Same training for those who cannot 


come to New York. Practical, useful 
and intensely interesting. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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BABY SHO 


Distinctive design and originality in this jolly 
full-color 3.dimensional “Favor-it’ matched 
set of Baby Seve table decorations 

ssemble pieces include 

ombinations, 

car 2 stork centerpieces € 
PARTY or MOTHER GOOSE party decora 
tions for 8 children also available. All 3 
delightful ensembles are exquisitely designed 
for gay parties. 


only $2.00 per set postpaid PARTY HOUS onsin 


moves fe hett 

“Diets 
Prove to 
> in 7 days at 
can reduce waistline and bulging pe 
ler figure without diet or drug. Make 

at home 
Ae cept offer 


to pay later 
record and first reduct 


lesson FREE 
ither enroll, or mail back your 
T-day trial, This 


BANISH SCRATCHES 
IN A JIFFY WITH 


EASY TO USE AS 


Just rub Almond Stick over furniture 
scratches and see them fade from sight. 
Rub over whole table to bring out hidden 
pA in we orks like magic on 
faded spots Cee on or dark 
sick will last for yea 
Order From This Ad. Ne. C.0.D.'s, Please 


GLASSCRAFT 


9204 Chicago Ave. Evanston, iil. 


August is the month for taking stock of summer 
activities, making sure you've done all the things 
that are part and parcel of summer's season. Have 
you planned Saturdays’ picnics, sent off hostess 
thank-you gifts, found everything that makes house- 
keeping easier, discovered new ideas for your home? 
Take count (and take heart)! Summer's not over, so 
get set to sail into your August shopping—at home. 


Accompany orders with check or money order; sales tax, if needed. 


Medallion plaques that double 
as coasters for a very special 
twosome. Gold-plated, mounted 
on black, they're a stunning 
pair, as sophisticated as white 
tie and tails, and just as effective 
when shown in the right places. 
For a wall decoration, for a 
present to him or her; a pair, 
Napoleon and Josephine or 
Peter and Catherine, $5.25 ppd. 
Carole Stupell Ltd. (L-16), 507 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Toast a tidbit, and seal in all 
that wonderful bleu cheese, paté, 
or sweet treat that makes little 
sandwiches such delicious fun. 
This toaster makes four sand- 
wiches at a time, and its sealing- 
in ability ends the worry of drip- 
ping cheese and unmanageable 
stuffings. You receive a recipe 
booklet and the die-cast alum- 
inum Toas-Tite for $2.49 plus 
25c postage. Lewis & Conger 
(L-16), the Avenue of the 
Americas at 45th St, N. Y. 19. 


Drinks are being served on 
the lawn this summer and early 
fall, so you'll need these to make 
outdoor refreshments more re- 
laxing. Push them into the 
ground, put your glass in the 
holder, your snack on the tray, 
and forget about the juggling 
act usually required for garden 
eating. White enamel finish to 
match your garden furniture, set 
of six, $3.25 ppd. Holton Co, (L- 
16), New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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A copper basket with an accent 
of brass makes a pretty piece for 
your summer table. As you can 
see, it has a brass insert that 
will hold flowers in place. But 
when you want to serve rolls, 
candy, or nuts, remove the 
flower holder, let the chubby 
little basket handle the job 
” across, with cop- 
per handle and body, brass base 
and flower holder for $2.95 
ppd. Barn Loft Studio (L-16), 
Laconia, N. H. 


alone. It's 7 


Put that memo on your phone. 
The new Dial-O-Pad won't for- 
get a number or a name. And it 
actually fits on any type of 
phone, putting a memo pad and 
4 pencil at your fingertips. Writ- 
ing material has a talent for 
disappearing from the telephone 
desk, but this phone connection 
can't be misplaced. Note pad, 
pencil, and 200 paper refills, 
$1.25 ppd. The Pleasant Hills 
Industries (L-16), 700 Third 
Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Thriftiest grill we've seen) 
brings lots of picnic fun in ex- } 
change for just two dollars. Grill | 
folds flat so you can carry it to | 
your favorite picnic ground, and | 
it stands 15” high with a 9” x | 
16” grilling surface. Made of | 
sheet steel that won't, rust, it's | 
item number one for that big 
Labor Day picnic. $2 ppd. | 


Charles Harrow Prod. (L-16), 
1430 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


Vermont sugar buckets, 
made into magazine stands or | 
catch-alis by a real Vermont 
craftsman. They have that won- 
derful look of Colonial tradition, 


but they'll fit into any home 
that indulges in unusual acces 
sories. Lined with a coat of soft 
red paint, they're finished to a 
perfect satin brown. Magazine 
rack, $9.95, bucket with leather 
handle, $8.95 ppd. Suburban 
Shop (1-16), 3050 Northern 


Blvd., Manhasset, L. 1, N. Y. | 


MODERN All-Purpose LAMPS 


ace in every room for one of these 
y designed lamps. bound to glam 
with their soft and beautiful 
lighting effects. Use them in pairs on your liv 
ing room mantel hall console table 


on rk 
light blue, (hinese red. dubonnet and 
chartreuse. Wood base in blend or mahogany 


finish 15 in. high (The perfect lamp for tele 
vision viewing. toe 

Priced at only $3.95 No COD.s 
Money-Back Guarantee Postage Prepaid 


DUNN co. 


134 £. 


—said one overjoyed housewife. Just fold 
“Tuck-In" around one or two pillows, but- 
ton it, and there's a perfect, round bolster! 
White washable muslin stretched between 


removable rods. You'll love it too! 
Double Bed Tuck-In .......... 
Three-quarter Bed Tuck-In . 
Single Bed Tuck-In .......... 2.50 
POSTPAID—Send for them 


HENRI 


6951 OGLESBY "VEC ° CHICAGO 4 


Dennix Bed Legs 
Last a Lifetime! 


For Any Type of Bed Spring! 


Attaches to 
Angle Iron 
(Coil Spring) 


Model B  avove) Fits Any 
Kind of Stee! Spring. 


finished in alum- 
inum, rubberized plostic tipped 


Attaches to any open Coil Spring genu 
furniture fin- 

in mahogany, 
or Set of high 
8” high in walnut & mahogany 


10 days if net fully saticfied. We pay postage. 
utors Co., Dept. 
Sire NY. ¥ 


NEW! Trash Disposal Unit 
Burns Refuse Safely 


* A new type outdoor 
dispose-all unit safely 


any weather. All ref- 

. damp, green or 
dry is fully consumed. 
Seientifie draft design 
completely eliminates 


blowing bits of paper. 
Intense combustion 
removes neighbor-an- 
noying nuisance of 
flying seraps, smoke, smell. Sturdily built 
to last for years. Nothing to get out of 
order. Needs no watching. Will not blow 
over. Will not destroy grass or shrubs. 
Ends refuse hauling and fire hazards to 
quickly pay for itself. Measures 23” 
square at base by 40” high. Weighs 23 
lbs. Over 2 bu. capacity. Recommended 
by Bureaus of Fire Prevention. Full price 
wx 95--nothing else to buy. Send F.O.B, 

eland. Money back guarantee. Send 
po cash, or money order to: 


ALSTO COMPANY 


Engineers Bidg., 
Dept. M-8, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


So easy 
rea 


on 
thighs and hips just seem te neti 


are often pre- 


Converts Any 


a Divan or Holly 
wood Style Bed 


Attaches in 5 Minutes 
Scientifically designed 
te support any weight 
on 4 legs. Dennix 
legs are extra strong 
shake. Independent Lab- 
oratory tested ond ap- 
proved. Fully gvoren- 
teed. 


nut, 595 


ior. Money refunded 


it Gabby fat 
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COULDN® 
MAKE A d 
BED WITHOUT TT” 
| ‘SN 
on | Spring > Set of 5 
marty &§ AVING, Send check or money in 
nake 
the KEEP SLIM and TRIM 
tray, 
gling P 
| 
set a 2. 
and burns 
1 
weight plastic patented machine 
replaces the busy hands of the 
with INERA RED best 
| tend te keep awal 
by physician 
fame snd address. Postman will deliver ROLL. 
- A-RAY right te your home. Pay him only $9.95 
Sr money order fer $9.95 and save postage 
| 3256 62nd Street, HR-19 
Weeodside, Long Island, New York 
More Money's Worth, next page 


SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


STRAWBERRIES 


tall 


STASSEN'’S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


LILAC ~ UE 

Crocus aran- 12 FoR 25¢ 
teed to blow thin 

fall OUTDOORS (or INDOORS 
without soil or water) Hardy. 
100 for $2.00 (requiar $3.50 Value) ppa. 
Catsiog of Holland @uibs FREE. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Bex 22, Resiyn 


Decorative Multi-Purpose Table 
With Striking Full Color Top! 
Here's a wonderfully versatile 
that serves as fire screen, buffet, bri 
hearth table! Available in hand-ru 


or gay, colortul floral on Top, RA T N U ow 


handsome 100 
for gracious 
UL 
ual senortment of gorgeous colors. Every bulb 
rme 


only $12.95 postpaid ree around ae Halt 
sorry, no C.0.0's Delta nat the nde. Order NC 
att 


220 Fifth Avenve New York 10, N. Y. 


Daintee Miniature Ear 


CORN HOLDERS 


Exquisite, all year all purpose GIFT for 

the smart hostess or FOR YOU. Cast 

metal with sparkling SILVAKROME 

non-tarnishing finish. You can have red 

hot buttered corn chunks without burn- 

ing or buttering fingers. Use fresh or 

frozen corn. Send $1.75 for set of 8 (or 

C.O.D. plus postage), $3.50 for 2 sets, $5.00 for 3. Also in genuine Bello Silver 
Plate, 8 for $3.50. 


@ BELLO GIFTS, Gardner 11, Mass. 


Have you heard 


about our Christmas Catalog 


You'll want 


“YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
FOR CHRISTMAS” 


so you can plan a Merry Christmas shopping—by mail 
(See opposite page) 


Terry cloth mitts to protect 
those from 
dampness and scratches. These 
make a very acceptable gift for 
anyone who's mad about fair 
ways, long drives, and low 
They're washable, cuffs 
are elasticized, each mitt is 
marked for its own club. In 
cordovan, beige, aqua, or yellow. 
Gift-boxed, set for three woods, 
$1.98, for set of four, $2.50. Ppd. 
Bingham’s (L-16), 509 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. 17. 


precious woods 


scores. 


Italian tools for cooking, or 
for display on your kitchen wall. 
This set combines cherry wood 
and charm, giving you six 
splinterproof culinary aids: roll- 
ing pin, meat tenderizer, salad 
and serving spoons. It measures 
15%” x 11”. Use one in your 
own kitchen, order another as a 
gift for a new house. $3.95 ppd. 
Sally Kenyon (L-16), 15 West 
38 N. Y. 18. 
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The litth man who wasn't 
there may still be lighting the 
lights behind closed doors, but 
we prefer a surer way to shed 
light in a dark closet. This little 
trick can be mounted on a door 
jamb. When the door opens, the 
light goes on. It comes with bat- 
teries, takes just a few minutes 
to install. $1 ppd. Order this 
from Ward Phillips Co. (L-16), 
Dundee, 


A wonderful basket 


your very 


made 
your 
name is painted on it. A carry- 
all for pienic snacks, for the 
little girl who wants a litle 
treasure chest, 
hand basket to complement your 
play clothes, too. Made from ash 
and oak, it has a hinged lid and 
swing handles. With first name 
or Pennsylvania Dutch design, 
$2.50 postpaid. Eleanor Stebbins 
(L-16), 174 Wautauga Ave, 
Corning 4, N. Y. 


own because 


it’s a summer 
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A surprise package for each 
month goes to every member of 
the Month's Fad Club who 
her dollar on the appointed date. 
Each “fad” 
for you to finish; 


sends 


comes in kit form 
you'll be mak- 
ing jewelry, copper 
pieces, and many other interest- 
ing things to add to your home 
or wardrobe. To order August 
fad send $1 to Nancy Lee, Sec- 
retary, Month's Fad Club (L-16), 
lowa Bldg., 


purses, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


It’s easy as pie to serve that 
chocolate-coconut cake or cherry 
pie when you have this scissor- 
like server at hand. Use it side- 
ways for cake, flat for pie, and 
every piece will be perfect, even 
the first one which never comes 
out whole. Been looking for a 
good hostess gift? Put this on 
your list. It’s made of chrome- 
plated solid brass. $4 ppd. 
Downs and Co. (L-16), 81 Salem 
Lane, Evanston, Il. 


Baby tender’s helper is a good 
name for this little hanger-on. 
Made of plastic, in pink or blue, 
it's Mother's salvation when 
she needs a place to hang a 
tiny nightie, or blanket 
And if you hang it within a 
child’s reach, he'll be able to 
put his own things in order. It's 
12” long, $1 for one, $1.85 for 
two, Ppd. The Grist Mill (L-16), 
Box 32, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


coat, 


Make a mark of ownership 


on the children’s clothes; code | 


your sheets for single or double 
size. The cartridge 
makes identification foolproof, 
it works on fabric, leather and 
wood, and names won't wash, 
bleach or wear off. For rubbers 
and toys, too. The marker and 
extra cartridge, $1.50 ppd. Addi- 
tional cartridges, 3 for $1. Elron 
Products (L-16), 800 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


More Money's Worth, next page 


HAND-BRED 
AZALEAMUM 


It's New! 


An exciting |2-pot wrought-iron stand 
with arms that revolve for daily “sunning” 
of plants. 42” high. Baked-on white enamel. 
Pormpeien Green $3.00 extra. Shipped ex- 
press collect 


HUNDREDS OF BLOOMS 


ORDER TODAY! ON ONE PLANT 
SIP INC, Evansville 4, Indiene A August ‘till frost. Plante 


market | 


rot color 
Grow to bushel size or larger, and are eom- 
tely covered with beautiful flowers, each 


the PAPOOSE—rich wine-red, PINK 
DREAM—dainty Fairyland = SWEET- 
HEART—eharming winey pink. others. 


While ton Free BOOK 


Bend now for free book, “Fa- 


DARWIN 


100 ruLips 


Guaranteed to bloom next Springmu.s. 
These are not the usual so-called “Bar- 
gain” bulblets. Each bulb about 4-inches 
around..the size of a Se piece. A 
mixture of all the popular colors. 
for free fall catalog 


Ackerman Nurseries, 680 LakeSt., Bridgman, Mich. 


novel- 
Have 


re 
a catalog ‘with 
choiwe valuable informa- 
Pi Instrue- 


Write 


Free Christmas Catalog 


FROM 
LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 


+ Composed of the entire mail- order sections of the September, October, 
r, an C issues of Livinc For Young Homemakers 


+ Filled with hundreds of suggestions for Christmas shopping—by mail. 


* Sent to you in November so you'll have time to choose, order, and receive 
your Christmas packages weeks before the holiday. 


OUR GIFT TO THE SANTA CLAUS IN EVERY FAMILY, 
Mail this coupon today to reserve your copy of 


“YOUR MONEY’S WORTH FOR CHRISTMAS.” 


Livine For Young Homemakers 
Box 494, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Send me the Christmas catalog, “Your Money's Worth for Christmas” 
at no charge and with no obligation. | understand that this catalog will 
contain over 500 shopping suggestions and will be sent to me the first week 
in November. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Name 
Address 


(Street) 
(State) 


(City) 


CAT-N. 
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OLD-FASHIONED ~Grob Bag” 


Hundreds of happy playtime hours for the 
little people in your life. Full-O-Fun contains 
12 different toys in one pack Marbles, 
jacks, weaving loom, coloring is, safety 


postpaid 


Write for Free Toy Catalog 


SELECT YOUR 
DREAM SE 
FROM THE NEW 
HOME PLAN BOOKS 


BEFORE YOU BUILD. send for the new 
Home Pian Kooks. A larger variety of plans 
are featured in the ne 


Ships of the Seven Seas! 


el 
w 2 on Test your knowledge of those romantic 
wes ‘The Hom old sailing days with th tif 
crystal gloves depict 
ships. The glasses hav 
etailed floor plan and hold ounces, ec 
beverage. Your party liven try- 
: ad are available ing to identify the galleon, Chinese 
. Now ver junk, Clipper ships, sloop, etc 
vor 2 HOME A wondertul valve for only $3.50 
PLAN BOOKS re available for either ppd 


Check or Money Order—No C.0.D."s please 
Maine's leading gift shop for 29 years 


THE BLUE WAVE 


MAINE 


Send only $100 now for each book, 
with AD. No C.0.0.'s Please 


Conetete Bleck Con 
2454-| andy rtiand, Oregon 


GLASS SHOWER DOORS 

or TUB ENCLOSURES 


eliminate constant upkeep and ex- 
nt of shower curtains. Send for free folders. 

HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 

Ultre smert plens for Better Homes $1.00. Small House 

. of wonderful books for only $1.40. 
These books will ave your builder smart new ideas 

and save you time and 


SOUTHERN shower Door & Cabinet Co. 


Depr. 4511 Kyle Se. Houston 6, Texos 


GLIDE-AWAY 
Cup Rack 
Slides In and Out 


sid time and time « 


A Real Treat for a Jaded Appetite 
NEW ENGLAND STYLE 


CLAM CHOWDER 


Irepared from clean meaty clams, Maine 
potators—and the choicest of condi 
ments to bring out that “JUST RIGHT” 
tt 2 cups of milk to each 
then butter, stir till 


hat cups are 


Now save your | 


Postpaid, only... . 81.35 


or money order to 


JACK AUGUST 
5 Bridge St., Northampton, Mass. 


Mail orders rushed same day 
Satisfaction Cuaranteed 

DOWNS & 

SI-LT SALEM LANE + 


A prop for your prettiest floral 
arrangement, made of a double 
lattice of plastic, supported hy 
a suction cup which holds se- 
Attach it 


curely on any surface 
to the inside of a vase, near the 
top, and arrange a spray of 
flowers as cool and summery as 
a waterfall. Stand it in a shallow 
that 
can't topple over. $1 ppd. Gadjo 
Corp. (1-16), P. O. Box 386, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


dish and build a bouque 


For father’s expectations. While 
he’s waiting, send him the cigar 
wrappers he'll need when the 
great day comes. If it's twins, 
he'll get 50 wrappers stating the 
fact with the compliments of the 
store. But before that happens, 


prepare him for a single addi- 
ti 
ea 


by presenting him with 50 


h of “it's a boy” and “it's a 
girl” wrappers in a fancy en- 
velope. $1 ppd. Bonney's for 
Bonnie Creations (L-16), 121 
E. Broad St., Westfield, N. J. 
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Squeaking blow-up toys, a 
menagerie of rubber, air, and 
littl voices. Hf you squeeze 
their heads, they talk back to 
you in a language known only 
to animals and very small chil- 
dren. Of course, they're fun at 
the beach—they take to water 
naturally, and they're a unique 


addition to any child's family of 


toys. Brightly colored, about 11", 
four $1.50 ppd. SAFE (1-16), 
Exchange Place, 


N. ¥. & 


It's almost a touch of magic 
that holds this towel rack to 
the wall. No screws are needed- 
it comes with an adhesive whieh 
you apply and, presto, the rack 
is in place on a tile or plaster 
wall. For good measure, the rack 
has a swinging arm that keeps 
damp towels away from the dry 
The 18” rack, $1.98; 24", 
. Ppd. Fowler & Graham 
(L-16), 120 E. Putnam Ave, 
Greenwich, Conn, 
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A 


room 

is a room is a 

room unless a room is 

two rooms or even three 

rooms which is the way 

young homemakers like them. In 

this issue we feature a number of 
rooms that lead a double life orevena triple 


life and that, like a modern scientist, do flexible 


tricks with space—bending it, curving it, making 


it expand to suit the necessities of family living today. 
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TWO ROOMS THAT LEAD A 


D 0 UB LE LIFE 


Oftentimes space is wasted, but this apartment room more than earns its keep 


Moss green walls, Libertyville’s wall-to-wall Empress carpet in moss step tables on either side of the sofa and the cocktail nest tables have 
green, Davidson's dark green sofa and lounge chair with its plaid seat Formica tops which no number of wet glasses can mar. The two small 
and back give the Dunhams a feeling of a cool green oasis. Sterling's tables fit neatly under the large one and may be used as separate tables 


™ 
spa 
for 


Part of the living room, the dining area seems charmingly independent 


The Dunhams have no feeling of belonging to the eat-at-one-end-of 
the-living-room club. Their dining corner has its own spacious din- 
ing chest of limed oak, and a limed oak table with lattice-type legs. both 


Two rooms can equal four when 


they are well planned 


The tabloids love to exploit people who lead double 
lives, but just as exciting, and far more enlightening, 
are the stories about rooms that lead a life of fascinat- 
ing duplicity. This is the story about two rooms that 
serve as living room, studio, dining room, bedroom, 
and dressing room or nursery without a lot of shuffling 
and shoving of furniture to make them function prop- 
erly. Because of the shortage, for the last three years, 
the Dunhams—-John, 28, and Lorraine, 24—have lived 
in a one-room furnished apartment. They weren't ready 
to build a house of their own but had to have more 
space for John to work in. They hunted for months 
until they found an apartment that could be trans- 


formed for their own par- [Continued on page 22] 


NOWELL WARD 


from New Indiana Chair Co. Davidson's dining chairs can be moved 
into a conversational group in the living room or shifted to the bed- 
room at will. The flexible floor screen is in natural wood coloring 


Always room for a guest 


The bookcases were built by John and 
make a decorative front of books and 
bric-a-brac. Motorola television set has 
an important spot at the left of the book- 
case, where John can keep an eye on the 
screen. Simmons’ folding guest bed slips 
in behind the desk to be whisked out of 
sight in a jiffy. Screen acts as partition 


= 
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ROOMS THAT LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE, continued 


ticular needs. Then they came to us for help with their 
furnishing problems. They wanted all the features that 
would be found in a comfortable house, plus a place 
to work, incorporated into a two-room apartment. John 
is a rising television actor, and since television is such 
a big part of the Dunham's life, the living-dining area 
had to be arranged to give the television set a promi- 
nent spot and yet leave enough room for John’s writing 
and art work. It was an interesting challenge. We made 
a list of their fundamental “musts.” The Dunhams 
like to entertain so there had to be a congenial group- 
ing of furniture in the living room. John works at 
home when he isn’t at rehearsals or on the television 
show. That means he has to have some kind of working 
space. We finally designed a circular free-form desk, 
which John then built according to our specifications. 
It has the space he needs and yet isn’t bulky or cumber- 
some. Lorraine often usurps it for a buffet when they 
have a party. Covered with a plastic finish, it is pre- 
pared to withstand John’s enthusiasm for clay sculp- 
ture. The bedroom had to serve double duty; bedroom 
and dressing room (or nursery, if later desired.) 
Streeter-Davis Home Furnishings, a store in Evanston, 
Illinois, worked with us on the story and is responsible 
for all the furniture used in the Dunham apartment. 
The accessories which appear in both rooms come from 
The Blue Parrot. When every last ash tray was in place, 
and the Dunhams had moved in, they said everything 
was so skillfully planned and placed, they wondered 


why so many people felt they needed a whole house. 


Dressing room or nursery, as you please 


The Dunhams utilized the space above as a dressing 
room with two handsome beveled mirrors by Nurre 
over dressing table and dresser. When or if a baby 
arrives, the dressing room can be converted into a 
nursery, like the one on the right with Lullabye fur- 
niture. Hough's Ra-Tox flexible door is used here on 
22 =a traverse rod, separating area from rest of room 


Dk 


The bedroom was called on to do double duty, too 


There are bound to be pleasant dreams in a bedroom with chartreuse walls and 
and a bed with headboard and bedspread in a white, green, and chartreuse 
(from Chippendale’s.) Chest, night stand, and dresser are all by Albert Fural 


q | 
Bedroom 
Dining 
4 
— 
Living R — 
— 
Plan showing the space available to the Dunhams 
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A few bright touches make a tiny kitchen seem like home 


Painted a honey yellow, this small kitchen is a sunshiny contrast to the living room’s 
moss-green walls, (All apartment paint from Martin-Senour.) The chintz at the win- 
dows and on the stool, and the row of carriage prints, lift this out of the sterile kitchen 
class. The wall cabinet has many uses. It is a spice cabinet, snack shelf, work table 
and bulletin board all in one. For further information see Your Guide to This Issue 
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| A place large enough 
for one hundred and 


cozy enough for one 
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DOUBLE PURPOSE ROOMS, continued 


TWO ROOMS FOR 100 


Avs who work where they live insist on a north light. Most 


writers reserve one room for uninterrupted concentration on 
their plots and characters. Louise Thomas, who is promotion 
director of Doubleday, publishers, had her own special career 
problem. She needed an apartment where she could entertain as 
many as one hundred people at a time, when introducing 
Doubleday’s authors to the press, editors, and other people in 
the literary field, and yet not drift around in lonely space when 
she was by herself. She found two large rooms and a garden 
that served her purpose to a “T”. With the help of a decorator 
friend, Elva Hodgin, both rooms were treated as living rooms. 
One was given a rather formal treatment. This was to be kept 
in immaculate order at all times so that a client could be brought 
home unexpectedly to a room shiny and welcoming. The other 
was selected as Miss Thomas’ informal sitting room, where she 
could read manuscripts, sleep, and be “at home” to close friends. 
This room is, of course, thrown open when a large literary 
gathering is impending. With the garden to stretch space, Miss 
Thomas finds her double-purpose apartment a happy solution. 


Family furniture has been given new life to compete with 
sophistication. The walnut dining table has been cut 
coffee table size. Victorian chairs modestly hide the 
under tomato-red velvet skirts. Mirror is ordinary window 
silvered, and put on (with mirror glue) in antique squat’ 


Lemos 


Avocado-green walls invite red aé 


A garden spot makes 
any party festive 


Just belore the guests are 
due, the hostess sloshes ice 
cubes over the coke bottles. 
Table is a Thomas creation 
which she made by putting 
a slab of white marble on 
top of the leg section cut 
from the old dining table. 
(See on opposite page as 
coffee table.) Saileloth chair 
seats and clamp-on um- 
brella are enlivening accents 


Last touches always count 


Time for the guests to arrive. 
Miss Thomas displays best books 
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TWO ROOMS FOR 100 PEOPLE, continued 
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A room of many uses and yet it doesn’t look utilitarian 


This is the informal room where Miss Thomas does most of her living. This is a 
“home” where she works, chats with her friends, and sleeps. Here the room is ready 
for one of her small cocktail parties: tidbits are out, glasses are waiting. The 
pilasters were made by splitting in half an old porch pillar bought from a wrecking 
company. A copper-lined trough at the top holds crisp lemon leaves. Pilasters also 
26 serve as supports for swivel-arm reading lamps and tole trays used as bedside tables 
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eplace and books make 


a friendly room 


and two small lounge chairs 
laced with their backs to 
all when the entire apart- 
is organized for one of 
pecial hundred-people part- 
raffic flows from the formal 
g room through the foyer 
¢ informal living room, and 
through the door (in back 
pla) to the kitchen and in- 
e garden. Further informa- 
Your Guide to This Issue 
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Pine and a primitive add their 
note of simplicity 


The same avocado-green background was used in 
this room, giving a pleasing feeling of unity. 
Because Miss Thomas didn’t want to give up her 
large bed, it has been camouflaged by square 
bolsters, and many pillows to minimize its width. 
Covered in dark green corduroy and set be- 
tween the pilasters it becomes a mecca at every 
literary party. Paneled door opens into a closet 
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DOUBLE PURPOSE ROOMS, continued 


Ithough not all homes these days have dining rooms, 
dining in roomy comfort is possible even so, as the following pages 


prove. The trick is accomplished by making rooms and furniture do 


double duty, and do it handsomely. This calls for a careful selec- 


tion of furniture and close attention to the settings which will be used. 


Drptad, folding, and gate-leg tables are available in many styles 


and finishes. Whether your taste is conventional or contemporary, 


you can dine happily in your living room and, by virtue of tables which are 


diverse in function and flexible in size, entertain with what- 
ever degree of formality you wish. Be sure, 


though, that table settings keep company with 


the style of the table and the room’s décor. 


The separate pieces of table settings should, 
of course, be as well matched as the guests. Be 
certain, too, that you shun a crowded table, by 
making a desk or other piece of furniture double 


as a server. And avail yourself of the aid of 


such portable pieces as buffet carts with serv- 


ing tray, and multi-purpose furniture. 


FOR DOUBLE-DUTY DINING 


opposite 
GATE-LEG MAPLE DINING TABLE WILL FOLD 


TO 16 INCHES. IT’S SET WITH WEDG WOOD'S 
“GREEN LEAF” QUEEN'S WARE PLATES, 
DUNCAN AND MILLER’S CHARTREL SE GOBL 
AND PRESSED-GLASS EPERGNE. SILVER IS 
“STATELY” PATTERN, BY STATE HOLSE 
STERLING. CHEST HAS DROP-FRONT SERVER 


below 

WHAT LOOKS LIKE A DEEP TOP 
DRAWER ON THIS MAPLE CHEST IS 
REALLY A DESK TOP, OR SERVER, 
AS OCCASION REQUIRES. CHEST 

IS MADE BY CONSIDER H. WILLETT 
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FOR DOUBLE-DUTY DINING, continued 


Tricks with a modern desk and a plywood panel—the Drexel desk is turned into an 


L-shaped buffet by resting one end of the panel on it, and supporting the other end with a 
* pair of simple legs. The panel was rubbed with paint and then lacquered to harmonize with 


the desk. Panel and supporting legs store flat in a closet when not in use. 


The inventive young couple who evolved this buffet consider fish chowder the specialty of 


their house. They serve it from Carbone’s huge pottery fish tureen, into Cemar pottery shell-shaped 


dishes. The silver is Wallace’s new Romance of the Sea pattern, and white wine is served from Val 
St. Lambert’s sheer modern glasses. The bow] with its, tempting, tossed salad is made of a 
heavy green glass, and rolls in the shell-shaped aluminum dish and coffee in a glass carafe 


are kept hot until meal’s end on an electric HoTray. Candelabra is designed by Tommi Parzinger. 


Lewes 


S CLOSE-UP OF THE TABLE SETTING REVEALS THE HOST- 
ESS AS A PERSON WITH A GOURMET'S SENSE OF THE 
MATIC. THE MARINE MOTIF IN HER SETTING ELEVATES 
THE SIMPLE BUFFET TO THE STATURE OF A FEAST 


RETURNED TO ITS WORK-A-DAY APPEARANCE, 
THE DESK (WHICH MADE THE LIVING ROOM DO DOUBLE 
DUTY AS A DINING ROOM) IS NEAT, COMPACT 


For more on settings, see Your Guide to This Issue 
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CO-OP SCHOOL IS 
PARENTS’ PRIDE 


ext month, a nursery school will open in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. This, in itself, is hardly earth-shaking news, but to an 
intrepid group of Plainfield parents it means the fruition, at last, 
of many months of work and planning. Like many young couples, 
these days, they wanted to give their children the advantages of pre- 
elementary-school training in group play and group activities, but 
were faced with the high costs and scarcity of private nursery 
schools. Unlike many parents, this group did more than just wish 
for what they did not have—they went about creating it themselves. 
Perhaps greatest credit for their achievement belongs to Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Sidney D.) Mason, Betty Mason to her neighbors, a 
Plainfielder whose family background and collegiate training fitted 
her perfectly for the teaching and educational career she chose. Her 
mother was a charter member of the Montessori Child Study Group, 
in Evanston, Illinois, some twenty-five years ago. Until the Mon- 
tessoris came to America, it was widely believed that the prime 
function of schools was the teaching of academic subjects, and that 
character development and personality growth should either be the 
province of the home and church exclusively, or should be left to 
take care of themselves. The Montessoris and their pupils and 
successors held the belief which is pretty universal today: that the 
preschool years are vitally important in the formative processes 
of the adult to be, and that guided group play and learning can be 
crucial factors in the forming of happy, outgoing behavior and of 
behavior patterns which are the foundations of the personality 
throughout life and determinants of successful adult adjustment. 


Bas Mason’s younger Plainfield neighbors who had children knew 
all this in a general way. The nursery school idea was a thing they'd 
more or less grown up with. They had always intended sending their 
children to such a school. But when the children approached the 
right age, there was no nursery school within reach (from the stand- 
point of mileage and budget) where they might gain admittance. 

It was Betty Mason who first got the glimmering of a notion for 
the solution to this problem. Near her home was an empty parish 
house belonging to St. Andrew’s Church, of which her husband was 
minister. Her children loved to play in its big front yard. A little 
more than a year ago, Mrs. Mason read an article about a co-op- 
erative school in California, and that started her thinking about her 


own community's need. She talked about the article, and about the 
possibility of starting a co-operative nursery school in Plainfield, 
with other mothers and met with some enthusiasm and some dis- 
couragement. But it is doubtful if anyone would have taken steps 
to test the feasibility of the idea if Mrs. Mason had not gone to 
discuss it with the vestry, which promised the use of the parish 
house should anything develop. Things did develop: Mrs. Mason 
started ground work on the project at once, and from that day for- 
ward, things happened. Among the small group of mothers who were 
active from the start was Mrs. Thomas Piddington, a Plainfield 


mother who is a Living For Young Homemakers panel member. 


This group of women went, first, to the offices of the Plainfield 


Courier-News, where the city editor suggested to them that they 
make their ideas known through publicity stories to be released one 
a week, for three weeks, before calling a first organizational meet- 
ing. This was done, and the paper printed the first story. The small 
group thought it might break the ice and arouse enough interest to 
warrant the use of the second release, but they promised each other 
not to be too downhearted if it did not. Then, in the first forty-eight 
hours after the story hit the newsstands, Mrs. Mason’s phone rang 
constantly, each call bearing testimony to the enthusiasm with 
which the parents of Plainfield greeted the announcement. Three 
weeks after the first story appeared, the school had an enrollment 
of twenty-nine, four more than the quota which had tentatively 
been set. But that, of course, was only the beginning. It may well be 
that if those involved had anticipated the work and the difficulties 
which lay ahead, they would have hesitated to proceed with their 
plan—for after all, it was still only a plan, despite the enrollment 
and the response from parents who wished to participate. 


_- was the first organization meeting, in January, on a bitter 


night of glaze ice and sleet—but only six of the twenty-nine sets 
of parents failed to show up. At this meeting, it was planned to 
profit by the experiences of other nursery schools by having par- 
ents visit them and observe their procedure. Of special interest to 
the co-operative group were two schools, a co-operative in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, which made use of church grounds and build- 
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ALL HANDS TURN TO when it comes to making equipment for chil- 
dren to use in the new school Fathers give evenings and weekends to 
building toys and furniture, and to repairing gifts like these chairs 


ings; and Bank Street School in New York, not a co-operative, but 
virtually a national model for modern, progressive nursery schools, 

Next on the agenda was a search for experts from whom could be 
learned the methods and objectives of nursery school teaching. A 
child study and teacher training course for the co-operative mothers 
was planned, and noted speakers and teachers from near-by Rutgers 
University were invited to conduct instruction sessions—and 
accepted the invitations willingly. Lectures on child psychology 
alternated with actual work sessions in which mothers, who were 
part-time teachers to be, learned “by doing” the intricacies of con- 
struction paper, finger paints, clay, and scissors and paste. There 
were eight weekly sessions, with many hours of study, school obser- 
vation, reading selected material at home and a continual hassle with 
such practical problems as supplies, heat, light, sanitation facilities, 
transportation, working schedules for the mothers, and a thousand 
other details, to say nothing of mimeographed reports, the drawing 
up and authorization of a constitution, the setting of fees, the deter- 
mination of requirements for admission, etc. As plans progressed, 
the school’s character began to form. It was to be for children be- 
tween the ages of two and five, twenty-five of them in all. Sixteen 
mothers would constitute the teacher staff, alternating duties so that 
there would be four at the school each day. Mrs. Mason would be the 
school’s directress. Although a church parish house would be the 
school building, it would be a nondenominational school, as well as 
a nonprofit one. 

The New Jersey Supervisor of Nursery Schools, from the State 
Department of Education, in Trenton, proved of inestimable assist- 
ance. It was she who gave the group an oyer-all picture of the 
development of co-operative nursery schools in the state, and who 
offered constructive help in setting up specifications for the equip- 
ment which the fathers would assemble or build. She also gave the 
group an invaluable publication: “Standards for Nursery Schools,” 


issued by the State Department [Continued on the next page] 


DISCARDED OR OUTGROWN objects which 
are suitable for school use get a refurbishing from 


dads like this one, who is busy fixing 


a doll house 


BEFORE ONE CAN TEACH, ONE must master the art to be taught. Here are 
some of the mothers. who will contribute their time, learning the construction 
of paper toys. Once they have acquired the knack, they'll be able to instruct 


THE REALIZATION OF LONG MONTHS of parental planning 


outdoor play- 


ground of a co-operative nursery school, with mothers who have completed an eve- 
ning course of training putting it into practical effect in guiding and supervising play 
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CO-OP SCHOOL IS PARENTS’ PRIDE, continued 
[Continued from page 35] 


of Education, which covers all phases of nursery school equipment, 
management, and operation. During this period, the mothers studied 
and compared notes, becoming, as the weeks passed, knowledge- 
able and expert in the fields of applied child psychology, the role 
of dramatic and group play in personality development, and the 
comparative costs of fruit juices and jungle gyms. Toward the 
close of the training sessions, directors of other co-operative nursery 
schools appeared before the Plainfield mothers, lectured, took part 
in panel discussions, and outlined the histories of their schools, not 


glossing over the tougher problems of finances and administration, 


B, this time the mothers felt they knew one another well enough to 
elect officers for the year to come, and to plan some all-important 
fund-raising projects. Two card parties and a commercially-spon- 
sored “brush” party were decided on, the first event netting the 
school over seventy-five dollars. All this time, of course, the fathers 
were hard at work, not only making toys, but building work and 
play tables, coat cupboards, furniture for indoor and outdoor use, 
benches, etc. One father, who owns a power saw, undertook the 
making of a hundred hollow building blocks in graduated sizes. 

Two schools already in operation are remembered, now, as having 
played important parts in the founding of St. Andrew’s, not only 
in serving as models for the new school, but in making available 
every sort of help, from mere advice based on experience, to actual 
detailed instruction. These are the Bound Brook Co-operative 
Nursery School, and the Red Bank School. Today, as the opening of 
their school approaches, the parents of St. Andrew's not only feel 
gratitude to these, their predecessors, but also are anxious to serve, 
in turn, in the guidance of other groups who want to start nonprofit, 
modern, co-operative nursery schools. 

With school opening one month off, the status of St. Andrew’s is 
this: there are enough mothers to act as teachers; they are ade- 


quately trained and prepared; there will be completed, before school 


LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER, to share in communal activity is 
one of the invaluable contributions the nursery school makes to the 
adjustment of the child. These moppets are enjoying mid-morning juice 


is opened, ample work and play equipment; the school has the free 
use of the parish house (although it will pay to heat it); it has, 
in Mrs. Mason, a directress of skill and understanding. So this non- 
sectarian, nonprofit school will open, with parents paying fifteen 
dollars per month, and sharing in fact as well as in spirit the ad- 
venture of growth and maturing on which their children will em- 
bark. These parents know the joy of having started from seratch, 
without dependence on anyone or any group, and of having won 
through to the creation of the kind of school they want for their 
children. They know, of course, that the first year will abound in 
problems of all sorts, from personal ones to such purely physical 
ones as bad-weather transportation, and the delicate matter of 
absenteeism among the volunteer teaching staff. But they know 
these problems will be solved—after all, they've learned to work and 
study and build together, and they have the shared experience of the 
past year of effort behind them. As an illustration of just how co- 
operative the parents working out a co-operative school can be, take 
the matter of transporting the children to and from school. A school 
bus, and driver, were prohibitively expensive. No one had a station 
wagon to contribute, even part time. So harking back to war days, 
the parents organized a car pool, exactly like the one that took the 
husbands to work in the era of rationed gas. Yes, these parents of 


Plainfield will solve their problems. 


O: course, there are people in Plainfield, and elsewhere, who feel 
that the amount of time and effort which went into the project could 
have been better spent, that children have always grown up and 
thrived without special schooling before their elementary-school 
days began. It is likely, however, that even the most doubting among 
them would be strongly influenced to change his mind by reading 
some of the literature which the Plainfielders studied. Such pam- 
phlets as What Nursery School Is Like, published by the New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, and booklets such as Some Special 
Problems of Children Aged Two to Five, issued by the same organ 
ization, are eye-openers which might convince the most hostile 
that there is an important function which the nursery school—and 

only the nursery school—can fulfill. This is particularly true today, 

when, throughout the nation, our elementary schools are crowded 
and our teachers so hard put to keep up the mere teaching of 
school subjects that little or no time is left to them for the non- 
academic aspects of the educational process. That the need is under- 
stood by local and state governmental officials is apparent from the 
fact that many public schools and school systems now have psy- 
chologists and mental health clinics available, paid for out of publie 
funds. However, these are necessarily occupied almost exclusively 
with the problems of children who have already shown an emotional 
imbalance. The small nursery school is insurance against the de- 
velopment of such problems in regular elementary schools, and 
even when it cannot prevent or overcome personality and emotional 
difficulties it can do much to bring them to light early enough to 
prevent lasting damage to the individual, and the inevitable accom 


paniment of disrupted greup activity and impaired adjustment, 
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MEALS. TOO. ARE A SOCIAL aetivity and, as such are 
object lessons in doing things together with happy self-reliance 


r 

- is yet another way in which a nursery school, especially a co- 
operative one, can be socially effective. While this aspect of the 
school has direct bearing on the welfare and development of the 
children who attend it, the effect on them is secondary. We refer, 
as you may have guessed, to the effect of such a project on the 
parents involved in it. In founding the school, in writing its con- 
stitution, solving problems, allocating such jobs as publicity and 
fund raising and transportation and equipment procurement to those 
who might best perform them, the group of adults who created the 

St. Andrew's school have learned to work closely together toward 

the solution of a mutual problem. As a result, there have been 
brought into close contact a diverse group, made up of individuals 
with their own sets of habits, their own patterns of behavior, their 
own foibles, follies, prejudices--and virtues. A common aim and 
a common goal have held them together while the sharp corners 
wore off, and they became, instead of a miscellaneous grouping, an 
integrated, self-knowing group. In learning to work together, in ex- 
ploring new fields of knowledge, they have each gained an insight 
into the lives of the others. Each has become a working part of a 
social organism. Each mother has learned much about her own 
children from hearing the problems of other mothers and children 

discussed by experts, sometimes in general terms, sometimes getting 
right down to cases. Inevitably, they will be better parents for this, 
and their children will benefit from their efforts, quite apart from 
the direct benefits of attending the school. A profound change has 
occurred in these Plainfield lives, one which will influence the en- 
tire future of parents and children. 

Today, this parent group faces the first year of St. Andrew's Nurs- 
ery School with the confidence born of the knowledge that they can 
work together. They have that quality of pride in their accomplish- 
ment which makes them eager to share with other groups the fruits of 
their experience, just as they learned from those who had founded 
co-operative sehools before them. There are now some twenty such 


schools in the state of New Jersey alone, and each new one will have 


> 


AFTER ACTIVE PLAY COMES the quiet time, when stories are read to 
the children, a shared experience which instills feelings of group security 


TAKING TURNS IS A PART of the fun and part of the 
process of growing up. Mothers who supervise slides and 
other equipment strive to guide rather than to direct 


the advantage of sharing the knowledge already accumulated. It is 
the feeling of those who have participated in this work that in com- 
munities right across the country the same thing could be done and 
would be done—if parents of young children knew how to go about 
it and had the able encouragement and practical help which their 
state universities and departments of education stand ready to give 
them. The parents of Plainfield look forward to being called on. It 
is their hope that when their children grow up, their fellow citizens, 
with whom they will live and work, will have had the benefits and 


advantages of communal play in a community nursery school. 
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LIVE 


where they 


WORK 


An unfurnished house, a husband 


CRORGE SZANIK 


between jobs, and expensive tastes— 


from these there evolved a new career 


CARPENTRY SHOP is the “work” part of the home 
in which the Gene Fowler Juniors live. Here Gene has 
made such pieces of furniture as the chair the frame 
38 of which he’s assembling. He designs in the “office” 
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BY GENE FOWLER, JR. 


Wr we bought the house in Beverlywood, we were, as the ex- 
pression goes in the motion picture industry, “between pic- 
tures.” Anywhere else in the country you may be “out of work,” but 
in Hollywood, you are “between pictures.” 

We had sold a large house and had planned our budget so that 
we had two thousand dollars to paint and furnish our new home. It 
sounded like a lot at the time; after all, it was only a five-room 
house. But we had reckoned without a fairly selective taste in fur- 
niture and design. It is a disconcerting taste to have in the light of 
a “between pictures” budget. 

First came the question of the books; I have collected first and 
limited editions for years. Since the book problem was a structural 
one, it had to be coped with before we moved in. We converted the 
“convertible den-guest room” into an office. We did not need the 
clothes closet in the office, but we did need book and storage space. 
For one hundred dollars, two crystal lamps, and a down quilt we 
engaged a carpenter to eut through the back of the office closet into 
our bedroom, and then to seal off the old opening and line the en- 
tire wall with built-in bookcases and cabinets. 

There was one small built-in bookcase in the living room. A for- 
lorn white mantel stood uncompromisingly in the center of the 
wall. We ripped out the whole wall and lined it with bookcases, 


FINISHED AT LAST: with 


a fire in the hearth and the 


Fowler family enjoying it to 
the full. The living reom now 
boasts a wall of bookshelves, 
a birch panel over the fire- 
place. and the leather-topped 
free-form coffee table which 
Gene designed and built. The 
walls are coppery orange, the 
ceiling a misty vellow and 
carpeting is bright green. On 


birch panel is Tahitian mask 


JULIUS SHULMAN 


cabinets, and a huge panel of birch with a satiny finish. 

We did have a couple of good pieces to start with: an eight-foot 
couch and a fine old mahogany dining room set which had been 
modernized and cut down. When we added some chairs, and some 
tables I designed and had built, there was almost enough for the 


room. 


Pure luck helped us out on the curtain problem. Selznick studios 
had an auction. My wife had a hunch, and the presence of mind 
to yell “Eighty cents!” at the right moment and—presto!—we had 
all the material we needed, the same material it so happened, that 
we had priced for over four dollars a yard in a store. 

When we got to the kitchen, things really began to buzz. We found 
a wooden breakfast-room set which was, so the salesman said, Al- 
satian. Next thing we knew I was making patterns for a provincial 
scalloped panel over the stove. This seemed to call for something 
more in the line of tools than my handyman’s equipment. So—we 
bought a band saw. As different pieces progressed, our purchases 
of machinery kept pace. Then we got another idea. Why not make 
our son an Alsatian high chair to match our set. Just like that! 

“Just like that” entailed a jointer, a lathe, a drill press, clamps, 
a small belt sander, among other articles. The cost of the high chair 
wiped out our rapidly dwindling budget. [Continued on page 41] 
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OUT OF THE DEN-GUEST ROOM was made this cozy 
yet functional office. Here the Fowlers work on scripts and 
here Gene designs furniture. End tables flanking the couch 
conceal filing cabinets. Behind couch is storage space for 
seldom-used articles. The walls are covered with a burlap- 
type material in natural color, and all trim is bottle green 


PROVINCIAL HIGH CHAIR in kitchen is what 
started Fowlers in a new career. Gene designed and 
made it for his son, to match other kitchen furnish- 
ings. Living-room color scheme is carried into the 
kitchen, with its yellow walls, copper on built-in 
cabinets, and provincial-print paper on its ceiling 


SPACE FOR BIBELOTS seemed «mall, 
Gene's been too busy to add to his collect 
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continued 


[Continue d from page 9) 


With all that equipment and no morey, there is only one an- 


: swer. You make everything else yourself, 

F 4 We were still without a coffee table in the living room. My 
7 wife had seen one in a friend's home, an abstract covered 


with tortoise shell leather, that had cost over seven hundred 


ue dollars. She didn’t press the point, you understand —just made 
it clear that that was the table she wanted. With sixteen dol- 
lars worth of ply wood, we created our own abstract table and 
had it covered with leather. My wife thinks it is the most 
beautiful thing in our home 

Anyhow. the high chair and the table really started us on 
something new. | kept designing furniture and we found that 


we liked it better than anything we could buy. So did our 


friends, and they began to want things made for them. My 
wife, who has a sharp eve for a bargain, found another auc- 
tion. This time it was a complete cabinetmaker’s shop that 
was on the block. After an all-night discussion we made up our 
minds te test our ideas on the actual furniture market. We 
bought heavy duty machinery at auction, and set up business. 

To date we've been operating about six months and the 


signs are so encouraging that we're almost afraid the whole 


thing is unreal, But perhaps there are lots of people like us, 


young enough to want modern furniture, unwilling to settle 


for anything else, vet unable to afford the custom pieces 


which are especially designed for individuals. Somewhere, 
we felt, there must be enough of such people to create a de- 


mand, and we a 


e going to try our best to be a part of the 


supply. If we turn out to be right, you'll be hearing from us. 


MODERN AND LOW. coffee 
table with leaf-pattern top is 
one of the most successful 
items by the new enterprise 


PROVINCIAL BREAK FRONT is in tra- 
dition of the high chair which caused a major 
change in the Fowlers’ way of life and work 


HEAVY MACHINES 
were bought at an aue- 
tion when the Fowlers 
decided they could capi- 
talize on their good taste 


ONE OF THE MORE ambitious and luxurious pieces 
which young Fowler designed and built is this desk 
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ONLY SEVEN PARTS are used to make 
the chair on which Mrs. Ellingson relaxes 


Furniture patterns grow at this ranch 


Steve and Ethel Ellingson bought a ranch in Van Nuys, California, at war's end, and 
scraped the bottom of the barrel to do it. They lived with two nail kegs for furni- 
ture for a while, and then faced the fact that if they were to have anything to sit on, 
eat from, or sleep in, they'd have to build it themselves. They laid out a pattern for 
a chair, drawing it on brown wrapping paper, and set to work to make it. It turned 
out fine. Subsequently, they laid out and built a lot of furniture, each piece more 
ambitious than the last. Their neighbors saw the Ellingson handiwork, tried it out, 
found it good, and asked Steve to make patterns for them. Steve obliged, and the 


word spread. Soon he got tired of drawing up the patterns, | Continued on page 44] 


WORKSHOP IS HALF OF the two-car garage. Here Steve makes usual home assortment of tools is all that is required. Patterns 
the first finished sample of each new design. Despite this rather are full scale, include instructions for cutting out and assembling. 
imposing setup, he keeps his patterns simple enough so that the Cost of materials used ranges from fifty cents to fifteen dollars 
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EVERYTHING IN THIS LIVING ROOM is homemade with the exception of the 
rugs. lamps, leather sofa, and various pieces of pottery. Furthermore, each article 
of furniture is available in pattern form, and can be built by anyone who can wield 
a saw, hammer, and screw driver. Individuality is given to the pieces by finishing 


them to suit individual décor, and by covering such furniture as the arm chair shown 
in the picture with fabrics that tie in with rugs, draperies, and other upholstery 


FRUIT OF AN IDEA that was put to 
work: Steve Ellingson stands amid some of 
the more than sixty articles of furniture 
which can be made from the patterns sold 
by his ranch. A virtue of the patterns is 
that they make almost total use of stand- 
ard sizes of lumber, leaving little waste 


[Continued on the next page] 


DOUBLE-DECKER BEDS give the Ellingsons’ bedroom an air of shipshape 
charm, to say nothing of freeing considerable floor space. These comfort- 
able bunks, like almost everything else in the Ellingsons’ house, bear testi- 
mony to the originality and good taste of Steve's creative craftsmanship 


and had them printed. It wasn’t too long after this labor-saving 
move that the Ellingsons found themselves in business, running a 


ranch whose crop was furniture patterns by which the lowest rank- 


ing workshop-hobbyist could make his own furniture. Today, the 
ranch gives employment to some twenty-five people. The patterns 
are sold by mail all over the world, and in some hardware stores. 
All the designs are original, each new one being evolved by the El- 
lingsons, with an artist and a designer, then built according to full- 
size patterns by Steve himself. U-Bild Enterprises, as the Ellingson 
business is called, now has a full-time partner to handle mailing, 
financing, and keeping of books, but informality is still the keynote 
at the ranch, where even the casual customer is apt to find himself 
having a cup of coffee with the Ellingsons. Steve, incidentally, finds 


time to write a hobbyists’ column, running in some seventy papers. 


PATTERN for 
chaise is traced by Bl 
sons preparatory to om 
out its one-piece side 
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FURNISHINGS for the din- 
ette were virtually all made 
by hand. Steve built the cor- 
ner cabinet in the foreground, 
the whatnot shelf on the wall, 
the dinette table and chairs. 
He also carved the wooden 
bowl on cabinet’s top. In 
building furniture, he always 
bears in mind function and 
simplicity of construction, for 
conversion to pattern form 


STAR 


HAND SAW IS USED to remove portion of plywood 
panel which will be shaped into legs and cross-mem- 
bers of chair, which Ellingsons have dubbed Comfo- 
Chaise. One may recline facing in either direction 


WHEN CHAIR is assembled. and be- 
fore webbing is attached. wood frame is 
given its finish. It may be painted or 
stained, varnished or waxed to a polish 


ALMOST COMPLETE, chair is here having last strip 
of its woven webbing nailed into place. It is possible 
to select this webbing from a wide variety of colors 


POWER BAND SAW makes cutting out the side 
units easy, but the job can be done by hand, too 
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outside. 


STANDING firm at a 
busy intersection, the 
old mansion has Pikes 
Peak for 
background 
though shabby on the 


dramatic 


Solid, 


it's an artists’ 
refuge and work center 


LEISURE AND WORK share the Burgess living room. Evenings, with the wooden 


shutters closed against the downtown traffic noise, Guy plays out moves in cor 


respondence chess games while Lorraine writes or knits. Pictures are all originals 


extreme 


eople do queer things when they need a place to live. We did the 
P we rented an old mortuary. It is a huge, Victorian 
seventeen-room house which was built about 1880, After it dwindled 
from mansion status, the building served as the town’s first and finest 
funeral parlor. Sometime later, it became the haven of carpenters and 
plumbers who used it, along with other building tradesmen, as their 
union headquarters. During the war, the YWCA established it as a 
guest house with a USO baby-checking service on the main floor. 
Then, after V-J Day, the building lapsed into uselessness and lent its 
dilapidated look to one of Colorado Springs’ main intersections. 
Finally, it was purchased by the city against the day it would be torn 
down to permit straightening a street. 

Despite the existence of contracts for street widening which 
entailed the destruction of the building, we bid for and were granted 
the use of the house, by the city council, on a short-term lease. It was 
much too big for our needs, and the utility bills exceeded the rental 


fee. There was only one way we could make the project feasible. We 


BY LORRAINE BURGESS 


tablished the ildi 


for our own photographic business and living quarters, and sublet 


g as a studio center, used a third of the space 


the second and third floor rooms to artists and craftsmen as office 
and studio space. That's how the Studio Center began. 

We ignored the shabby exterior of the building, hoping the com- 
munity would understand, and devoted our efforts to restoring some 
of the interior charm which was hidden under years of drabness. We 
covered the sterile-looking white-cream walls with rich warm colors. 
We polished up the woodwork, capitalizing on the richness and rare- 
ness of the bird's-eye maple, the red mahogany, and the golden oak. 
The huge front parlor became Guy’s photographie studio. The oak- 
paneled front hall serves as reception room for our business and as 
a lobby for our upstairs tenants. In a short time the house was fully 
occupied with commercial artists, painters, musicians, a silversmith, 
and a sculptor. The tower room on the third floor we designated the 
Garret Gallery and offered it, rent-free, as exhibition space for the 


town’s young, talented artists, of whom there are increasing numbers. 
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In all our planning we tried to forward those things which would 
make the building an aesthetic contribution to the conimunity. We 
offered the use of the front parlors to young musicians so that they 
might meet an informal concert audience. 

More quickly than one would expect, the project gained the ap- 
proval of the local citizens. Proof of their appreciation was demon- 
strated at the expiration of our first six months’ tenancy. The USO 
requested and received permission from the city council to take over 
the building as a recreational center in anticipation of the remobiliza- 
tion of troops at the Army's near-by Camp Carson. The newspapers 
picked up the story from the angle that eight veterans were to be 
evicted from new businesses to make room for the USO. Public re- 
action rose in our favor, without instigation on our part. Coinciden- 
tally, the USO found a more suitable location and withdrew its re- 
quest for our building. 

Now, after the security of two years existence, the Studio Center 
perks along very well. Its small businesses are growing nicely, and 
its occupants are a contented batch of people. 

During the past year, the Center has been in on the inception and 
growth of a new organization known as the Colorado Springs Art 
Guild. Two evenings a month its members meet in our converted front 
parlor-studio, either to listen or to discuss their own works in critical 
seminar gatherings. Each Monday evening the Guild sponsors life 
drawing classes up in the Garret Gallery. The cost of the model’s fee 


is equally divided among the attending students, and instruction is 


they WORK 


offered free of charge, in rotation, by the more advanced members. 

The building is a busy place from nine to five daily, what with 
customers, messengers, salesmen, and gallery-goers. However, at clos- 
ing time we lock the front door and try to rid the first floor, at least, 
of its work-a-day look, so we may better enjoy our private lives in 
our own living quarters. We bemoan the inefficiency of eight large 
rooms, so spread out that it is one hundred steps from the kitchen 
sink to the telephone in the living room, but while we admit to the 
drafts, the dust, and the inefficiency of the spacious rooms, we do 
enjoy living in the grand manner they provoke. Our bed is placed in 
a great bay in a huge room which also serves, during the day, as our 
one-year-old son's playroom. A small side porch gives him the sunny 
fresh air he needs. Our living room serves during the day as an auxil- 
iary workroom for our journalistic projects, but very often, in the 
evening, my drawing table is set level to serve as a buffet shelf for 
small dinner parties. Once, on the occasion of the marriage of one of 
our upstairs tenants, we held a wedding reception in the front parlors 
with all the Victorian elegance we could muster, in the form of old 
lace, fine china, and gleaming silver. 

We thoroughly enjoy the peculiarities of our setup. There is a con- 
stant stream of unpredictable visitors, from the weathered old man 
who wandered through the second floor hall one day in search of the 
carpenter's union, to the irate lady from Wyoming, who stood at our 
front door with a suitcase in hand demanding a room in the.) W’ guest 


house. We've listened to the colorful [Continued on the next pagel 
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AMID the grandeur of 
leaded glass windows 
and bird's-eye maple 
mantelpiece. Guy Bur- 
fess, the moving spirit 


CORNER of basement 
is used by Lorraine for 
running an etching 
press which is available 
to all artist-tenants of 
center. Between writing 
projects and assign- 
ments there is time for 
pursuit of visual arts 


of the art center carries 
on his work as photog- 
rapher. Mansion yields 
ample room for studies 
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Hard work and creative effort, 


happy comradeship, 


make this Victorian Bohemia } 


ARTIST 
ivelihood 


bovs’ sch 


| WHEN THE ART GUILD meets at the Studio Center, or if 
there is a musicale, or art-show opening, the Burgess living 
room is decked out to serve as refreshment and reception room 


[Continued from page 47] 


stories of elderly pioneers who had attended fine parties here in the 
gay nineties, and others who remember a particular wake in every 
minute detail. 

It has never been our claim that the life we lead in our converted 


mortuary is our ideal. If it were so, our plans for the future would not 


be centered around a small home of modern design. But until that can 
be achieved we live comfortably enough—-and happily —in our huge 
mansion, and enjoy the advantages of a fine business location and 
adequate living quarters in an era when both are difficult to obtain. 
And we know the joys of living and working with young, creative 
people who have helped us make an artists’ mecca under the shadow 
of Pikes Peak and the Rampart Range. An added, intangible pleasure 
is ours now, too: we know that the thing we have begun will live on 
when we are no longer associated with it. This is the source of a feel- 
ing of solid pride, somewhat akin, we believe, to the pride of parent- 
hood. Someday, Colorado Springs may have a thriving art center 
with a fine, new building of its own, and a proper gallery for the 
showing of locally-produced painting and sculpture. When that day 
comes, our group will know that we were the sowers of the first seeds. 


SILVERSMITH TENANT of the Studio 
Center is Lloyd McFarling, whose avoca- 
° tion, as tools on wall show, is prospecting 
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ARTIST COUPLE AT STUDIO CENTER: Ellen O'Brien designs textiles for a 
ivelihood, paints for pleasure, as does her husband, Vincent, who teaches art at a 
hove’ school near-by and does free-lance designing and styling for local stationer 


CENTER'S NEWLYWEDS, Virgil and Betty MeMahill: he’s a commercial 
artist, did Christmas card this magazine dubbed a find. She writes copy 


PAINTERS BY AVOCATION from all walks of life attend the 


evening classes which the Art Guild sponsors. chip in for model's fee 


PUDENT SCULPTOR OF EXOTIC WORKS, Fred Schumm lives in studio room at AN ARTIST IN HER OWN RIGHT, Margaret Britton conducts art 


e center, turns out pieces influenced by primitive art he saw during Navy serv- classes for children, allowing them use of such adult media as gouache 
in Pacific, postwar summers in Alaska. He finds life at the center stimulating and easel painting with oils, finds their work has a spirited abandon 
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nterprising young people all over the country are devel- 

oping thriving businesses right at home base. In San Diego we've 
found a team of five (counting helpful husbands) who 

have started a venture as original and exciting as its name, 

RSVP. Though they work practically around the clock, it all comes 
under the heading of Fun because it’s just one party 

after another. Birthdays, weddings, graduations, business 
banquets, and club dinners—nothing is too large or too 

small for RSVP whose card reads, “Original and Fashion-Wise 
Table and Party Settings Styled Especially for You.” Their fees 
are modest but their ideas are colossal, They lavish 

as much enthusiasm decorating for your six-year-old’s birth- 

day party with crayons and lollypops as they do for 

Grandma and Grandpa’s Golden Wedding with rose point and 
gardenias. Inside their neat little card these services are 

listed: “Original Table Settings; Party Planning and 
Decoration; Rental of Fine Tableware; Photographic Service; 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements.” By way of promotion 
they set tables in every local flower show; camellias 

in January, orchids in February, roses in March. Demonstrated 
lectures and table style shows for women’s clubs and 

adult education classes help to spread their name 

and fame throughout the city. Recently, they have 

added to their schedule weekly table settings for both a large 
department store and a furniture establishment. The idea for RSVP 
had a hazy beginning a few years ago when Ruth 

Moyse, Phyllis Gunn, and Charles Connery worked together in 

a store specializing in fine china, silver, and glassware. Ruth 

was the bridal consultant and did the model table 

settings. Phyllis and Chuck did the window displays. “It wasn’t 


until about four years after our meeting that we discovered 


EVERY DAY’S A PARTY 


how really interested we all were in this type of work,” Ruth 
said. “At first, | guess you would call it just a pipe dream, 

but then we started to do some serious thinking about it. 

Of course, we encountered all sorts of difficulties in starting 

our project, but | would say that money was the biggest.” 
Somehow that usually seems to be the case, but they 

surmounted their problems and bravely launched their business, 
All of the three founding members have boundless energy and 
enthusiasm. All are native San Diegans with many friends, 


solid training, and successful business [Continued on page 107] 
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\ stork shower table that isn’t all pink and blue. This one has a light green 


scalloped table cloth and plaid pink and white plates. The napkin is folded 


in the shape of a diaper, complete with shiny pin and the name of the guest. 
The centerpiece resting on a huge round paper doily is a cheerful melee of 


toy animals, flowers, candles, and the gift—which in this case is a baby book 


Any member of the pigtail crowd would love a birthday 
table with a pine-green table cloth, trimmed with white 
rickrack braid and napkins of pink plaid. Small dolls 
and hathoxes filled with gumdrops are for the guests. 


Pretty presents and big doll go to the birthday child 


BY RICHARD HOWARD 


If you aren't “hep” to Hopalong Cassidy to- 
day “you jest ain't no hostess, ma’am.” A 
doll, dressed like Hopalong, stands in front 
of a real or black cardboard cowboy boot 
filled with giant lollypops. A Mexican 
horse pulls a cowboy hat laden with ham- 
burgers in waxed paper. Paper plates hold- 
ing a crayon offer a challenge to draw. 


Striped awning cloth proves indestructible 
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Even if you don’t go in for hunt breakfasts, your friends woulf 
like to be asked over some Sunday morning for food from thy 
table with its deep brown and white linen cloth, yellow napking 
and gold and brown plaid plates. Straw, cattails, a ceramieg 


wooden decoy duck centerpiece set the colorful autumnal them 


A little atmosphere mak 


spaghetti dinner taste tw 


good. Here a saffrony 
checked cloth tops an 
brown square, and with sal 
pottery plates and napkins 
knives and forks with} 
wooden handles furnish 
background fit for freshg 
salad and spaghetti will 
rusty-red sauce. Cart holdi 
rots, radishes, bread 


All tables are “RSVP” ing 


You'll win a few cheers of your own with this after-the-game table. Dark- 


brown burlap decorated with pennants cut from bright colored felt makes the 
Se 52 tablecloth. The salad-bow] centerpiece is filled with chrysanthemums and 
pennants placed on a white-tape field. Coffee stays hot with a can of Sterno 
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PAINTINGS SPEAK, 


C 


BY EMILY GENAUER 


Coming from a professional art critic who has also been an inveterate enthusiast 
of and irrepressible drum-beater for modern art for roughly (and the going has often 
been rough indeed) two decades, this is going to be an unprecedented admission: it is 
altogether possible to live a fine, full, satisfying life without ever developing a taste for 
the stuff. What's more, it is possible to be a cultivated, sensitive individual with a real 
and lively appreciation of such long-haired expressions as modern poetry and modern 
music and still not like modern art. Only recently, for instance, Aaron Copland, one of 
America’s most distinguished \oung composers, in a published plea for popular under- 
standing of modern music, admitted, “The only way | can get the full impact of what 
modern music must sound like to those new to its discordance is to stand in front of 
Picasso's more controversial paintings.” 

It is possible, then, to live the good life without modern art-—but it is also a pity. For 
while both you and modern art are going to survive regardless of whether you take it or 
leave it, the taking can yield you an enormous amount of interest, stimulation and pleas- 
ure. The leaving, if it must be, ought to be a positive not a negative reaction, the result of 
choice and not of ignorance. Reject modern art, if you will, because you understand its 
basis and have sampled some of the best examples of it. and are still convinced that it is 
not your dish, despite the fact that it has changed the look of museums all over America, 
that our soundest educators have endorsed it, our shrewdest financiers purchased it, and 


thousands of artists are devoting their lives to creating it. But [Continued on page 57] 


“DAME A L'ABSENCE.” BY YVES TANGUY, 1942: 
REPRODUCTION FROM PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
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“STILL LIFE.” BY WERNER DREWES: 
IN COLLECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


“QUEENS ELEVATED HIGHWAY.” BY 
ARTHUR OSNER: IN COLLECTION OF 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


» 


“URSINE PARK.” BY STUART DAVIS: 
IN COLLECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPOK ATION 
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{Continued from page 55) 
remember that there are many kinds of modern art, 
, and that the distaste you feel for one—abstraction 


say—doesn't mean that you won't like another—perhaps 


surrealism. It is no more to be expected that you'll enjoy 
all kinds of modern art than that you will react with equal 
warmth to all the people you meet. Even artists have their 

preferences and their blind spots. It is, for example, a 

matter of record that Manet, one of France's great im- 

pressionist painters of the nineteenth century. once 

asked another fine painter, Monet, to discourage his 

good friend Renoir, greater than either of them. “You 

ought to advise him to give up painting. You can see for 

yourself that he hasn't a ghost of a chance.” We also know 

that El Greco once said of Michelangelo, “He's a good man; 
it’s too bad he can’t paint.” 

All judgments are fallible, and surely you've as much right to be 
wrong as El Greco. It is a logical presumption, however, that when 
a large number of people especially equipped by training or experi- 
ence find certain art expressions particularly stimulating and re- 
warding, it will repay others to give these expressions some of their 
time and attention with the thought that they too will find them re- 
warding, and even stimulating. 

But how does one begin, you may ask, to understand those strange 
pictures that look like nothing so much as junior’s geometry 
homework, or the baby’s scrawls. What sort of mumbo- 
jumbo indoctrination must one have to be able to under- 


stand the doubletalk of the studios and. too often, of 


4 
, the museums? What is modern art, anyway? 

The answer is, “Nobody knows.” Each time an 

original, creative personality arrives on the 

scene with a fresh and compelling way 

of stating old or new truths. something 

new has been added to modern art, 


something that couldn't possibly 


“ROOSTER AND HEN,” 
BY HANS MOLLER 


“RED. YELLOW AND BLUE,” 
BY L. RICE PEREIRA 


have been incorporated in earlier definitions, something that opens 
new horizons for other artists and for us. Giotto, Rembrandt, El 
Greco, Cézanne—all were the modernists of their time. 

But if it is not possible to say what modern art is, because it is 
constantly changing, it is at least possible to say what it is not. Per- 
haps in that way certain prevalent misconceptions may be cleared up, 
and a necessary receptivity encouraged. In the first place, one may 
safely state that no modern artist attempts to reproduce on canvas, 
as if he were a special kind of camera, the exact physical appearance 
of things. If the verisimilitude of an artist's image were the measure 
of his worth, it would follow that the works of the world’s greatest 
artists would be practically indistinguishable. 

That seems elementary, doesn't it? And yet a large part of the 
public has not been at all ready to accept this principle. They still 
look, in art, for photographically accurate, unedited transcriptions 
of nature. In the simplest bit of verse they accept colorful exaggera- 
tions and metaphor. In a popular song they will sing “It’s June in 
Januar¥,” and not question the fanciful, impossible image. But if 
a painter should depict a tree blossoming in a snow scene, he will 
be dismissed by them as a “crazy modernist.” We read the most ex- 
quisite but impossible similes on every page of our Bible and don’t 
draw back in consternation. But if a painter suggests that the morn- 
ing stars are singing together (as, indeed, William Blake did}, he is 
laughed at. Our everyday speech is filled with such colorful but un- 
realistic expressions as “walking on air.” but when someone like the 
modern surrealist painter, Marc Chagall, paints just such an image, 
a large part of the public bristles. 

Yet it would seem that only in modern art is the public not ready 
to accept fantasy. For the works of old masters are as full of purely 
imaginative images as our speech and our poetry. We are not thrown 
by flying cherubs or allegorical animals. It was Michelangelo him- 
self who wrote, “Sometimes it is more in accordance with reason to 
paint a monstrosity, since men sometimes desire to see what they 
have never seen and think cannot exist, rather than the ordinary 
figure, admirable though it may be, of man or animals.” 


It must be obvious, too, that the modern [Continued on page 109] 
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DIGNITY AND SIMPLICITY lend a friendly charm 
to the colonial doorway with its frosty-white pilasters 


"RE LATE COLONIALS 


BY BETH ELLISON GRIFFITHS 


= pocketbook, an interested architect, a co-operative builder, and a deter- 
mination to have a house with individuality were the four essential ingredients 
that built our home. Unable to find a house that we liked or could afford, George and 
I realized that if we were ever going to live in anything but rented attic rooms we'd 
have to build. With the small amount of money we had to spend, we expected to have no 
more than one large room with a lean-to kitchen. Full of misgivings, we went to see 
Royal Barry Wills, one of the country’s top architects of Early American homes. We 
doubted that he would be bothered with such a low-cost house. Having been cold- 
shouldered by several real-estate agents after mentioning we needed a house for a modest 
price, we were prepared for a cool reception. Instead of that, Mr. Wills approached our 
problem with the enthusiasm he might have shown for a small castle with a guest house 
and servants’ quarters. He suggested the Early American house because we liked and 


had quite a bit of antique furniture. By the time he'd listed [Continued on page 60] 
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FIRST FLOOR FUTURE SECOND FLOOR | 


MASKELL 


LEFT-HAND PLAN shows the entrance hall for easy cirenla- 
tion. Right-hand plan shows future expansion of the second floor 
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SET IN A HALF-ACRE LOT. cleared of trees, except for the tall high, and a hill that forms a semicircle, there’s no lack of privacy. 
birches and pines, the house nestled down with the comfortable ease of Hospitality to the birds has not been overlooked. The cupola birdhouse 
its earlier prototype. Protected in the rear by a rock ledge twenty feet on top of the garage makes a decorative home for the native chirpers 
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WE'RE LATE COLONIALS, continued 


some of the economies: a gambrel roof providing room for expay 
sion upstairs at little additional cost; flush pine trim around doom 
windows, and baseboards; batten doors and kitchen cabinets made 
on the job; wide pine board floors; the simplicity of the exterig 
minus shutters and gutters—we could hardly wait to start digging 
All the rooms open from a central hall. The living room, with jg 
large picture window facing south, occupies one side of the house 
Our future dining room, at present serving as a bedroom, is st 
uated across the hall from the living room at the front of th 
house. The small, compact kitchen is at the rear opening into th 
living room where meals can be served on a drop leaf table. A 
small nursery and bath complete the present first-floor plan. We 
saved money in building by staining the clapboards and painting 
the trim ourselves. Staining is simple and quick to do (the two 
of us stained the house in one day). An Early American houses 
easy to paint because almost all of it can be reached with a low 
stepladder. We also stained all of the interior finish ourselves 


with an ammonia stain which is just the [Continued on page 62] 


PORCHES ARE EXPENSIVE and in New England 
only a very few months out of the year. The Griff 
a garage for the winter but liked the idea of a sem 
when the nights were warm and mosquitoes were ft 
combination shown here served the double role te 
satisfaction. The garage door has been lifted, 
fitted in the archways, adding a large and cool it 
opening onto a terrace shaded by tall trees. In the 
the left the driveway winds up to the garage entra 
which the car rolls into its snug haven from Novembe 


al 
bs | FROM THE HOUSE as a whole we move on to its special features i _———————K 


BATTEN BOARD ARCHWAYS keep out the cold winter winds. Painted white 
the doors are in snowy contrast to the stained siding which matches that used on 
the house. and gives a pleasant stretched-out continuity of earth-brown and white 


CASUALLY LAID FLAGGING adds to the informal charm which has been painted green and is going to be spattered 
of the shaded interior. Old carriage lamp provides outdoor when the Griffiths get around to it. They are now saving up 
illumination and casts a friendly beam on the concrete floor for a special cock weathervane to stride the top of the cupola 
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WE'RE LATE COLONIALS, continued 


color of weathered pine. We used wax to give a mellow, satin finish 
like the soft sheen of old boards. We painted our own kitchen, 
bath, and nursery but as it neared Christmas and we were anxious 
to move in, we hired a painter to do the living room, bedroom, and 


all the floors. The wide pine floors (some of the boards are 22” 


wide) are finished with a medium brown stain and wax; they have 
the appearance of the primitive board floors in early New England 
houses. We are rapidly giving them that worn look, too. We believe 
that the work we did ourselves on the house saved us about $1000, 
To our surprise, we discovered that an Early American house has 
many of the utilitarian aspects of the modern house. For instance, 
there are no moldings around doors, windows, or floors which must 
be dusted; the natural pine trim doesn’t show children’s finger- 
prints; the light wood of Early American furniture is easy to live 


with from the housekeeper’s point of view. We bought inexpensive 


pine chests and tables at the auctions and [Continued on page 64) 


CENTRAL ENTRANCE HALL welcomes the 
visitor to the cheerful interior with its bright-as- 
a-fruit-basket wallpaper in an all-over square pat- 
tern. The pine ballustrade leads up to the two 
bedrooms and bath which will be finished later 


left 

WIDE WINDOW is a bow & 
the modern “let there be light™ 
theory. Small panes retain the 
old early American feeling 
The combination lends em 
chantment to the background 
for the young moderns who liv€ 
in the house. They were lucky 
to have inherited some of the 
furniture, which had, in a way 
dictated the kind of house 
build. They gave the architedt 
a list of their furniture and he 
planned the house with thest 
pieces in mind. For instance, @ 
baby grand piano calls for 
plenty of space. And Chippem 
dale dining pieces need room 


opposite 
HOMESPUN but handsome 
the long living room is a dreamt 
come true for the Griffiths. Tht 
wide window (left) with i 
southern exposure is opposité 
the pine-paneled fireplace 
There is a single window at tht 
east and west ends of the room 
The wide beams were chose 
from a pile taken from an ol 
barn and the handmade latcheg 
H and HL hinges were shoppe@l 
for as carefully as a piece @ 
furniture. Several of the rage 
in the house were braided @ 
hooked from discarded clothing 
or scrap pieces from the milli 
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WE'RE LATE COLONIALS, continued 


antique shops and rubbed them down and finished them 
with oil and wax. (The two bedside tables pictured cost 
$1.50 and $3.00 respectively, plus many hours of labor.) 
With a little molding, a few yards of chintz, and half a day, 
we built the colonial canopy for our box spring and mat- 
.tress. After a year of working on the interior of our house, 
we were ready to add a garage. We also wanted a screened 
porch, but, unable to afford both, we had Mr. Wills design a 
combination porch and carport which serves as a garage in 
the winter with batten shutters. In the summer the car is left 
out of doors to fend for itself, and screens replace the 
shutters in the arches. A screen also goes into the arched 
garage door opening and is arranged so that the over- 
head door may be closed from the i-side for protection on 
stormy days. This provides us with a 12’ x 24 summer liv- 
ing room which opens through the Dutch door into a flag- 
stone patio surrounded by trees. Stone steps lead up through 
the rock garden to the back door. The house as it now stands 
cost us less than $14,000, including a half acre of land. 
George and | feel that we owe a great deal to Royal Barry 
Wills and our very cooperative builder, Merle Miller, for 
making such a price possible. When our friends who are 
about to build say, “but we can’t afford an architect,” we 


reply with vigor, “but you can’t afford not to have one.” 


THIS BEDROOM will someday be the dining room. But for the 
present it makes a spacious spot for a master bedroom. The half- 
canopy of striped chintz gives the proper colonial touch but does 
not cut off circulating air. The ruffle. back. and side curtains are 
simply tacked to a molding which any handy husband can put up 


HASKELL 


THE NURSERY is a combination 
bedroom and playroom, as fresh and 
simplified as one of the child's ow 
story books. The second-hand stores 
and antique shops yielded all kinds 
of inexpensive treasures in the rough 
If you don’t mind using a lot of elbow 
grease and patience. it doesn't takes 
genius to rub off the various expen 
mental coats of paint. and rub ons 
satin smooth wax finish. The Griffith 
felt that their hospitable interior wa 
a fair exchange for all their aches 


right 

L-SHAPE] 
follow the 
of the sink 
the long 
of the hou 
while she 
out a pie 
of seeking 
refrigerato 
the line-up 
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right 

LSHAPED KITCHEN refuses to 
follow the usual pattern. Instead 
of the sink being under the window 
the long work space lets the lady 
of the house look into the garden 
while she peels the onions or rolls 
out a pie crust. It took quite a bit 
of seeking to find the left-handed 
refrigerator to fit its position in 
the line-up next to the dishwasher 


below 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO in this 
sunny southeastern corner starts the 
day right. with small nosegays 
clipped to the windows for extra 
color. The kitchen is paneled in 
natural pine which requires very 
little attention. All the cabinets and 
shelves were made on the spot by a 
local carpenter. For more informa- 
tion see Your Guide to This Issue 
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ors REMODELING PAY? 


Often it does, but it depends upon 


the property and your point of view. Our advice 


is: be advised before you start hammering 


“RELIC,” BY CHARLES GILBERT, COULD WELL BE A BEFORE REMODELING 
REALITY; FROM COLLECTION OF DR. AND MRS. EDWARD W. KOCH, JR. 
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It can happen quite suddenly to any of us: perhaps it’s an old house 
half hidden by a gnarled apple tree; or an old stone barn on the side 
of a hill with a sweet meadow surrounding it; or a picturesque old 
mill with the millstream still racing past its long-idle paddle wheels 
that at first sight tugs unaccountably at our heartstrings, making 
an almost irresistible appeal. Have we tapped some childhood 
memory ? Or is this the embodiment of a forgotten image we once 
formed when reading a romantic tale. Whatever the reason, for us 
the place is enchanted. We begin to remodel, even as we stand there 
admiring our find. We take down the rickety old porch that circles 
the eighteenth-century house, equip the windows with shutters, tear 
out partitions to make the rooms larger; we scoop out a picture win- 
dow in the side of the barn, convert the vast hayloft into a stupen- 
dous living-dining room; we plan how the stream will race pest our 
kitchen window in the mill house which is now equipped with a mail- 
box on which our names are proudly printed. 


Sometimes that’s as far as we go: our remodeled home remains a 
nostalgic vision as we travel sensibly back to our twentieth-century 
apartment in town. But sometimes we mean business. One particular 
carriage house, or pump house, or barn, or one special Victorian, 
Colonial, or Pennsylvania Dutch structure is so undeniably meant 
for us that we decide to buy it. Of course, we'll have to remodel. 
Of course, we'll have to do quite a lot of work on the grounds, Of 
course, the building may be in bad condition. And there are no 
modern conveniences. The place may even be over-priced. Taking all 
of this into account, are we foolish to consider it? Does it make sense 
to buy an old place? In short, does remodeling pay? 

The answer is—sometimes yes, and sometimes no. To find out, let 
us have a critical look at the venerable building that you, we'll now 
suppose, are considering. We take it for granted that you are 
captivated by it. Some people might think it’s too quaint, or too old, 
or just plain dowdy—and what poor judgment you think they 
have—but you love it, and see all sorts of wonderful possibilities in 
it. You feel a little like Pygmalion with your own Galatea waiting 


for you to bring out hidden beauties. 


This is the crucial moment when you need impersonal advice: sign 
no papers, make no commitments or deposits until you get a com- 
petent architect to go over the house with you. And it’s wise if he 
brings a contractor along with him, so that you can get a rough 
estimate of how much it will cost to remodel, repair, and modernize. 

First questions to determine are: is the foundation good? Is the 
structure sound? Is a new roof required? Will your remodeling 
mean that you have to disturb the basic structural system ?—-if so, 
that may be expensive. You will also want to know how much it 


will cost to install new plumbing and heating plants if they are 


needed, how much new electrical installation you will need, what 
you will have to spend for new bathroom fixtures, new kitchen 
equipment, and other improvements. Remember, too, that an honest 
and competent estimate given in good faith by a contractor may 
crumble when a floor is raised and it is found that the joists must 
all be replaced, or when a wall is torn down and discloses faulty 
plumbing. In short, an estimate for remodeling cannot be altogether 
accurate, but it is a valuable point of departure. 


Another possibility to be aware of is that the upkeep on an old 
remodeled place can be high. After the initial improvements have 
been made and you are ready to sigh, and sit down, and enjoy 
life, older parts of the house may start giving way, and you may 
find that you are never finished shoring up your house. Of course, 
if you're lucky this won't happen, but the likelihood is something 
to be taken into account. 

Something else worth asking your architect is whether the struc- 
ture is basically well enough designed to warrant remodeling and 
adding to. Lots of good money has been wasted on houses that were 
not worth converting, and that couldn't be made attractive no 
matter how much time and money one might pump into them. But if 
you are really infatuated with your bit of antiquity you will prob- 


ably ignore any opinion that says it is something less than perfect. 


After you have figured out your remodeling costs as accurately as 
possible, and have found out the price of the original building and 
grounds, it is easy enough to know whether or not your remodeled 
house will be a bargain or an expensive luxury at current housing 
prices. Add the figures together to get the total cost of your house 
when finished, then divide this total by the number of usable square 
feet your dwelling will have. This will give you the unit cost per 
square foot. Armed with this knowledge, you are ready to do some 
comparative shopping. Scout the neighborhood to discover what 
can be built for the same unit cost. If your house will cost no more 
per unit when remodeled than others in the vicinity, you have 
nothing to worry about. If it will be cheaper per unit cost, that’s 
money in your pocket. If it will cost more than a house you might 
build, then you should do some careful reckoning. How much are 
you willing to pay for atmosphere? How much are fine old fire- 
places, for example, or thick stone walls, or a lovely view, or the 
patina of age and grace worth to you? 

These values are intangible, but intangibles are important in 
a home. A home is not only a shelter, it’s also a sentiment. If you 
can afford to be sentimental, and if your remodeled house will be 
more completely your home than a new house—then remodeling 
pays even though it may cost more in dollars and cents. This is not 


to say that remodeling always, or even [Continued on page 111] 
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THREE WHO DARED TO REMODEL 


RESTORED TO ITS PRISTINE BEAUTY, the house has all the virtues which 
low labor costs and lavish use of materials made possible in houses built in an earlier 
day. It is impossible to estimate the amount of work and planning which the Jung- 
hanses themselves poured into their old house, but what they have now. as fruit of 
their labors, could not be duplicated these days except at prohibitive cost 


AS IT WAS when the new owners 
first glimpsed it, forlorn in the snow 


— 
tage 


An old, dilapidated eyesore became 


a neighborhood showplace in 


which dwell a couple with vision 


his is the house that, like the weather, everybody talked about 
but nobody did anything about. That is, not until Pat and Karl Junghans 
caught sight of it through falling snow one dark February afternoon and 
fell in love with it. Pat and Karl can no more escape a dilapidated old 
eyesore than a moppet can the measles. The symptoms are about parallel: 
palpitations, uneasy pains around the budget, and the final stage—break- 
ing out with a mortgage. 

“What scared all the other couples off,” Karl says, “was not the initial 
price of $7500, but the various contractors’ estimates for restoring it, the 
minimum being $10,000, Also, our realtor tells us, everybody who looked 
at the place complained of the very small rooms and the fact that there 
was no place to put dining room and kitchen. Funny, but neither of those 
obstacles occurred to us. The minute we stepped inside, we mentally knocked 
down the wall between the two tiny living rooms and merged them into 
one. The dining room and kitchen were a cinch so far as we were concerned. 
Instead of removing the unsightly lean-to at the back, which appeared to 
be holding together for sheer sentiment’s sake, we would convert it into 


a place to prepare and eat our meals. We blithely and deliberately shut 


our eyes to the fact that the lean-to was only seven feet wide. In restoring 
an old place, it is often as important not to see drawbacks and disadvan- 


tages as it is to see them. You enjoy life more.” [Continued on page 71] 


LEANING LEAN.-TO was convert- 
ed into a kitchen and dining area 


BOOKSHELVES AT LEFT of fireplace are built into what 
was a closet; storage space is below them, with a plant-filled 
drawer between. Mirror shows shelves built into second fireplace 


IT TOOK courage and 
imagination to make of 
this seeming wreckage 
the charming room seen 
in the picture above 


IN REJUVENATING their old house, the 
Junghanses matched hard work with boldness, 
did such things as rebuilding an unwanted 
doorway into a window and a storage locker 
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THREE WHO DARED TO REMODEL, continued 


DOORS WERE REMOVED TO REVEAL the grace of curving stairs are papered in a neutral shade with gray-beige stripes. Large size of the 
with white risers and dark treads to match the wide floor boards, which room may be gauged by the grand piano. A typical Junghans touch of 
were stained a rich mahogany. Living-room woodwork is white, the walls practical originality is the magazine rack at bottom of bookshelves 


LONG, NARROW dining 
room was visually widened by 
placing false beams on ceil- 
ing, hanging draperies to 
cover walls flanking window 


COUNT SUCH LUXURIES as a fireplace in every bed- 
room as one of the advantages of remodeling an old house 
rather than building a new one. Scarlett O'Hara would be 
at home in this room, with its ruffle-decked, big tester bed 
and batten doors with authentic wrought-iron hardware 
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THIS UNGAINLY, antiquated BREAKFAST NOOK NOW 


occupies ENTRANCE TO THE KITCHEN and breakfast 


kitchen became a modern one, place of the old sink shown in the picture nook is through Dutch door. the top half of which 
with new equipment efficiently on the left. Ruffled curtains and walls of is opened to bring in light. air. and groceries. 
placed to leave room for dinette canary yellow make nook bright and gay Poochy, on the other hand, is effectively excluded 


[Continued from page 69] 

In reply to the formidable contractors’ estimates, Pat and 
Karl declined with pleasure. They decided to do every lick 
of the work themselves, except the heating and plumbing. 

Before the last paper was signed and the house was ac- 
tually in their possession, the Junghanses got permission 
to start on the long-neglected yard. Karl straightened up 
the fence rails and Pat painted them white along with the 
garage (which was once a stable, housing horse and car- 
riage). Then a geranium-filled window box was tacked 
onto the garage, shutters were nailed on, bulbs and small 
flowering bushes were set out. A lamp was put up beside the 
tiny gate. It couldn't be rigged up for lighting at that time, 
but it gave the young homemakers a feeling that this was 
their home, with a symbol of hospitality to prove it. 

Even at this extremely early stage of renovation, pass- 
ers-by showed a friendly interest in the house that has not 
waned to this day. Time and again, as Pat was plying paint- 
brush to paling, total strangers would stop and strike up 
a conversation with her. They said one of two things- 
either that they had once contemplated buying the property 
themselves but lacked the courage, or that they were happy 
to see the old house in friendly hands at last. Then it was 


that Pat realized that this house, standing for over two 


hundred years, had a sentimental value for countless people. 


Afterwards, when the Junghanses finally moved in, Pat re- 
membered this, so she always leaves the Venetian blinds 
slightly open. The glow from her pretty ruffled lamps can 
be seen from the outside, a sort of salute from a gallant old 


landmark that came into its own. [Continued on page 107} 


IN AN EARLIER DAY, THIS WAS the stable in which horses were kept. It 
was one of the first things the Junghanses painted, and now serves them as a ga- 
rage. It also provides a fine windbreak for sunning in early spring and late autumn 
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THREE WHO DARED 
TO REMODEL, continued 


AS IT WAS, Hawthorne 
Farm, forlorn, forgotten 


THIS 


AS IT IS TODAY, looking loved and cared for with its well-manicured lawn and 


with all the whiskery shrubs cut down to show the newly-painted window frames, 
HO | ISE WAS A brand new roof adds to its trim, awakened lines. All this didn’t happen in a 


day. It took the Huckers months and months to bring about the complete restoration 


ONCE CONDEMNED 


ifs too bad the story of Hawthorne Farm can’t be accompanied 
by sound effects, for then you'd hear the bleating of lambs, 


the barking of dogs, the mewing of countless kittens, the faint song 
of a creek as it scurries along—to say nothing of variations on the 
theme made by hammer and saw. This rustic rhythm has been 
arranged by two city slickers, known as Helen and John Hucker. 
Fugitives from apartment living, they’re now down on a farm not 


THE FIREPLACE WAS HAND.-LAID by the owners who carted 
in each stone from an old shed they had torn down by the barn 


But it was retrieved by 


a couple who love it 


too far from the heart of Philadelphia. The realtor who showed 
them the neglected old house was perfectly frank in telling them 
that it had been condemned because of a crack that spread from 
basement to attic. Twice the Huckers were on the verge of buying in 
spite of this. Twice their better judgment told them to run from 
temptation as fast as their legs could carry them. But the third 
time—well, by then house and Huckers were old friends and, after 
all, what’s a crack between friends? So, just when days started 
getting shorter and all their friends were busy with Christmas shop- 
ping, Helen and Huck became the proud owners of one house, one 
barn, one springhouse, and five beautiful acres, plus a view. Their 
New Year’s resolution? To do every bit of the work themselves! 
Their first job was to get enough heat in the house to offset the freez- 
ing weather, so that they could work in comfort. Luckily, they had 
discovered a very old walk-in fireplace (with original iron crane 
intact) hidden behind a false front. With the warmth of a big fire 
spreading through the old house, the young couple started in to 
accomplish what their respective sets of parents and most of their 
friends believed to be a foolhardy as well as an impossible task. 
Before anything could be built up, everything had to be torn down. 
Helen donned overalls, tied up her hair in a bandanna, encased her 
hands in a pair of heavy gloves, and started [Continued on page 106] 
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A CONVERSATION PIECE when new visitors are being shown 
around Hawthorne Farm. John made this removable china cabinet 
which slides in and out and will one day be the dining room doorway 


IN A BACKGROUND OF PINE and poplar random-width 
boards. which the Huckers discovered under the old plaster, 
modern equipment, including a freezer, simplifies farm life 


THE RECESSED DOOR makes a snow-white back- 
ground for Helen and her ferociously friendly dog 


THE NEW STAIRWAY took the 
place of the old circular staircase 
with graceful ease. taking up much 
less space in the living room. The 
wide door is the entrance door seen 
above. It is on the side of the house 


THE OLD HOUSE had space for 
a room-size bathroom. Helen laid the 
tile and did such a good job she ex- 
pects to be in demand to give advice 
to all her friends who have suddenly 
caught the Hucker remodeling urge 
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AS AN INN, the village forge 
became a famous landmark 


THREE WHO DARED TO REMODEL, continued 


STRAIGHT AND STURDY in spite of buffeting years of 
weather, the Old Forge settles down to quiet home life 


gre Simmons likes to tell about the time, not too long ago, 
when an old man drove his wagon up to her front door and an- 
nounced that he'd come to have his horse shod. It took her quite a 
while to convince him that the smithy he had once patronized was no 
more. What had been the site of the Malvern village forge as he had 
known it was now the domicile of H. Schuyler and Dorothy Simmons 
and their two lively offspring, John Baker and Henry Schuyler. No 
wonder the old man was confused, Except for a few changes in the 
exterior, this wonderful old building has the same sturdy look it origi- 
nally had when built in 1770, It’s true that the mammoth sliding 
doors, wide enough for a team of horses and a wagon to be driven 
through, have been replaced by a large window. Also a fine job of 
face-lifting has been done with white paint, and the old lean-to at the 
side is now a combination front porch and car port. But these are 
minor structural changes that might easily go unnoticed by an old- 


timer with age-dimmed eyes. Wisely, the Simmonses have not altered 


AN OLD FORGE GETS 
FOUR NEW TENANTS 


the shape nor the spirit of this historic old place. It has become an 
integral part of the landscape. Its old oak timbers have settled down 
comfortably with the years. Its walls that once resounded to the ca- 
cophony of hammer and anvil now echo the laughter of children, 
After a stretch of apartments and rented houses, Dot and Schuy Sim- 
mons allowed themselves to indulge in the American dream-house in 
the country with yard, fruit trees, and a winding creek where their chil- 
dren could wade to heart's content. Almost all of the Simmons’ read- 
ing at that time consisted of real estate ads. But dreams come high 
and they had despaired of finding what they wanted when they saw an 
advertisement that promised “something unique” in the way of coun- 
try places. They bought the place on the spur of the moment. It was 
drenched in September sunshine against a backdrop of gorgeous 
autumnal colors. Almost immediately, reality reared its ugly head. 
Mortgage companies threw up their hands in horror. Many of their 


friends informed Dot and Schuy that they [Continued on page 102} 


IT’S HOME NOW to Dorothy and Schuyler Simmons and 
4 the two young sons who find the giant beams and huge 


fireplace a source of wonder. Wide boards from the atti€ 
replace the cement floor. The walls are whitewashed 
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ONCE A DOORWAY large enough for a team 
of horses to go through, this spacious window, 
with its ruffled curtain, softens the ancient 
austerity of the room. Seat pad is future project 


CABINETS TO THE CEILING were a practical inheritance 
from the days when this used to be a combination inn and antique 
shop. White paint has revived them for kitchen and dining room 


SMALL but capable of 
sending out quite a bit 
of heat, this corner fire- 
place adds its warmth 
to that of the large one 
in the long living room 


PLANS ARE BEING MADE by the Simmonses to di- 
vide this immense space into a formal dining room and 
a place for parties, using old forge as a barbecue pit 


MAMMOTH STRAP HINGES of wrought 
iron might have been forged on the premises, 
but the old smithy would never have been able 
to show them off so well against white paint 
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BETTMANS ARCHIVE 


DISHWASHER! 


I'd rather see than be one 


The modern mistress of this kitchen may well smile at the plight of the 
bride at the top of the page. Her electric servants are sans tempera- 
ment and extremely willing. Besides she saves steps and time by serv- 


— count sheep at night, I count dishes,” one young housewife 
told us. “I figure that | wash about a hundred pieces all told 
every day. That makes 56,500 a year. Then | calculate the number 
I've washed since | was married three years ago. Before | can get 
the total for the next ten, twenty, or thirty years, I'm asleep.” 

This girl is lucky; most of us would wake up screaming at the 
thought of such a mountain of dirty dishes. As it is, it’s only be- 
cause we see them a few at a time that we're able to face the chore 
with any kind of courage or fortitude. The survey experts have 
worked out figures to show that the average woman spends from 4$ 
to 68 eight-hour days a ycar washing dishes. Or, to take it ‘round the 


clock, it's fifteen to twenty-two full days. Three whole weeks, plus! 


ing informal meals in the kitchen from a charming drop-leaf table that 
matches the knotty pine cabinets, handy both to the gleaming electrie 
range and the dishwasher which she loads practically from the table 


| 
} 
3 Exit the cook: standard tragi-comic situation of Victorian young-marrieds 


Joan Simon’s dish- 
washer (in kitchen 
shown opposite) is a 
side-loading model: it 
swings down from the 
side of the cabinet like 
an oven door, leaving 
counter above free. Joan 
clears her table swiftly 
with a tray, takes the 
dishes to the sink to 
scrape before putting 
into the dishwasher 


Large plates, platters, 
and even pots and pans 
are stacked in wire 
holders in the bottom 
compartment. Glass- 
ware, cups, and small 
dishes go in the upper 
rack which Joan is set- 
ting in place. There's a 
special basket for sil- 
ver. All she has to do 
now is to close the 
door, turn the handle 


Pots may be washed 
with dishes if there’s 
room, but Joan some- 
times puts hers in sepa- 
rately, to wash while 
the family eats dinner. 
When the 13-minute 
wash-rinse cycle is com- 
pleted, a heating unit 
comes on automatically, 
dries everything quick- 
ly. A special detergent 
is used instead of soap 


BETTMANS ARCHIVE 


Soap opera forerunner—this nineteenth-century Rube 
Goldberg device to counteract the tedium of dishwashing 


These figures are based on the average of one hour to an hour 
and a half a day, which seems to be what most women put in at the 
dishpan. If you can whip through yours in less time daily, you can 
lop it off your annual stint; if you put in more than an hour and a 
half daily, use your mental arithmetic to work out the number of 
days and weeks—provided by that time you care. 

If all this doesn’t lead you to giving dishwashers a thought, thrust 
the pencil into your husband's hands and have him do the figuring. 
No man could resist the conclusion. Men are used to thinking in 
terms of man-hours, and time and energy saving. The women who 
have dishwashers ( and 98 per cent have bought them since the war) 
say it cuts their dishwashing time in half. If they were spending an 
hour doing dishes every day before, it’s a half hour now; the hour 
and a half crew is putting in 45 minutes. That's 24 to 32 eight-hour 
days a year—which is quite a nice spot of time even if it does come 
to you in bits and pieces. 

There are several different types of dishwashers. Some are built 
into the sink unit, others come as separate counter-height units; 
some require their own plumbing outlets, others may be used with a 
motor and hose attachment connected with the sink; still others are 
completely portable. From a convenience point of view, there are 
the top-load type and the side-load type—each kind has its devotees. 
The price range varies greatly, from the quite expensive models 
which come combined with a sink, down to the small portables for 
about $50. What is best for you depends on your kitchen arrange- 
ment, family size, pocketbook, and special needs. Your dealer will 
demonstrate models, help you decide which washer is the one for you. 
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ALL SET. Down goes the 
top, and the handle is 
turned to ON. The tank 
fills with hot water; an 
impeller in the bottom 
gets into motion toswoosh 
the water over all sides 
of every pot or dish, After 
wards, the dishwasher 
drains automatically and 
rinses contents twice. 
Then the lid pops up of 
itself to air-dry the load 


5 
NEATLY RACKED. 
Plates are arranged in 
the bottom back, in flar- 
ing circular formation. 
Extra pots left over tuck 
in the corners. Glasses 
and cups are set upside 
down in the upper racks. 
Judy frequently takes the 
glass rack to the table 
and loads it right there. 
Her silver is standing in 
a basket amid the plates 


1 A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND. That's what Judy calls her dishwasher. It’s built into 
the sink unit, and loads from the top. which Judy especially likes since her kitchen 
is long and narrow. She puts pots, mixing bowls, and so forth into washer as she 
finishes with them (her dinner muffins have just come from pan she is loading) 


2 

POTS FIRST. Jud 
the detergent cup 
the exact amount ¢ 
cial dishwashing 
pound called for} 
she shuts the lid» 
pots can be washing 
she is at the table 
tually they will bew 
clean as a whistle 
minutes, but Judy 
leave them to draig 
she’s ready to putis 
ner dishes and 


DISHES NEXT. Jad 
cleared the table 
put away the pow 
were being washed 
she ate. Now she sm 
the plates with a 
scraper and sets tha 
the metal racks. If 
are unusually soiled 
may run water ove 
before loading inte 
er. The whole op 
takes her five 


6 
INTO THE STR 
The turned-down 
indicates that the 
washer is merrily 
ing the dishes while 
does a few odd 
that it can’t do fw 
Here she is 
sheen on the based 
copper-bottom 
with salt and 
Dishes remain 
morning finds 


With these modern 


aids you can cut in half 


your dishwashing time 


HIVE 


WATER POWER MODEL. This small port- 
able washer sits on the drainboard, works with- 
out a motor. Hot water from the faucet is 
driven through twin multi-jet spinners which 
pressure-spray up to 28 dishes with detergent- 
laden water, then rinse them. Cost is about $50 


TIME SAVER. This device keeps hands 
out of the dishpan, mixes detergent with 
water and sprays it through the brush. 
Clear water also flows through spout 
when dishwashing is not in progress 


PUSHABLE PORTABLE. Like a con- 
ventional clothes washer, this drum- 
shaped machine can be stored in the 
closet or in a corner. and can be 
wheeled over to the table to be filled 


STR 

-dowa 

hat the MOTOR-DRIVEN PORTABLE. It will fit any 

merrily apartment-house kitchen and wash dishes for 

es while four. It fills with a hose from the faucet and 
empties into the sink. Between times, motor in 
top agitates water and detergent around dishes 


MOVE-ABOUT CABINET. Most makers of 
automatic dishwashers also make a model that 
can be set in without special plumbing lines, 
such as this cabinet-height washer which may 
be attached to already existing sink outlets 
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MR. AND MRS. 
IN THE KITCHEN 


I’m the gardener W: live in the country in an old house that we have remodeled to the extent of 
putting in heat, knocking out a wall downstairs between two small rooms to make 


a comfortable living room, and cutting a bay window in the kitchen which you can see 


BY JOHN VAN ARNDT at the left. For the time being that’s as much as we can do since we’re still paying for 
our new kitchen equipment: a big refrigerator, a new stove, and a large home freezer— 
an item that certainly pays for itself in the country. Helen is becoming an expert 
canner and home-freeze artist, while my kitchen contribution consists principally of 
work in the garden. I don’t plant many things, but grow large quantities of our favor- 
ite foods: tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, cabbage, those peas that are something like 
Chinese peas—you eat pod and all—various herbs, lettuce, onions, and many rows of 
corn. Helen stores a winter's supply of vegetables in the home freezer, and also cans 
some of them. I’ve started an asparagus bed, but the asparagus won't be ready for cut- 
ting and eating for several seasons. When Helen is canning or preparing a haul for 

° the freezer I am strictly an assistant, but doing the work together makes it good fun. 
I get my innings as first in command in the garden; though I have little time for 
weeding and spraying. Helen does a good job of keeping things in order. Fortunately, 


most of the food we like to grow and eat is easy to take care of. 


I’m the one fk us, life in the country centers around the kitchen and the garden. We're lucky 
enough to have a large kitchen which I find a blessing after years of apartment- 

who cans and freezes house cooking-coves. Some people say a large kitchen makes for more steps and more 
work, but I have my operational centers well organized and I'm grateful for every foot 

of space. John and I were rank amateurs when we moved to the country. Neither of us 

BY HELEN VAN ARNDT had done much gardening, and | thought canned goods grew on grocery shelves. Now, 
after three summers, John’s a natural with a hoe, and my canning and freezing activities 

seem second nature. I’ve discovered that some things are not worth the trouble of can- 

ning, but that others save you money and make superior eating. Even if we didn’t grow 

tomatoes or have apples from our own trees, I'd want to can my own clear apple jelly 

that really tastes of fresh apples, and that we use as a meat garnish instead of mint 

jelly, which neither John nor | can abide; and I'd make my own catsup and tomato juice 

and applesauce and vegetable soup which are—if | do say so myself—as good as any 


I’ve eaten. Crops are cheap in the summer, and it’s actually [Continued on the next page] 


IN A COUNTRY KITCHEN with plenty of elbow room, the Van Arndts seem to 
be enjoying the thought of those round, red tomatoes next winter. Helen eyes the 
tomatoes John has just brought in, and holds up the Mason jar to show she’s ready 
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MR. AND MRS. 
IN THE KITCHEN, 


continued 


A HANDY HUSBAND HELPS in canning season. 

He likes the pungent odor of pickling spices, and 

like the ant, approves of storing up for the winter 

months. The old stove comes in handy when north : 

winds blow and it’s time to sample the pickles [Continued from page 81] 
fun to spend an occasional day (John and I sometimes spend an 
evening instead) preserving garden-fresh produce for delicious 
eating next winter. 


Our grandmothers knew the pride and satisfaction of filling a 
shelf with their own preserved goods, and I believe that for us it’s 
an even greater treat, since nowadays an individually-flavored and 
home-preserved vegetable or jelly really deserves, and gets, atten- 
tion. I've found that few Christmas presents are more gratefully 
received than some jars of home canned goods. | fancy up the jars, 
tie bows around their necks and make decorative labels with holly 


painted on them, and my friends give every evidence of thinking 


I am a most thoughtful and original Santa Claus. Of course, you 


will want to label everything you can with dates and data. It's 


pleasant if you have the time to make all of your labels pretty, with 


careful printing and decalcomania or hand-drawn decorations. 
When canning, | use my pressure cooker as a boiling-water bath 
or steamer according to the requirements of the food | am pre 
serving. I've found it is best to fill my jars to about one inch 
from the top with solids, then fill them with liquid to one half an 


CANNING IS SIMPLIFIED by using a pressure inch from the top. Fruits and vegetables are perfect for canning 


cooker. Helen uses hers—an Ekco—as a boiling- bef. > N 
water bath or steamer, and wouldn't know how to just belore they reach a complete ripeness. Never try to preser¥ 


do without it. She uses it for almost all her cooking anything that is over-ripe—results are bound to be disappointing 
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rinting. 


SPICED TOMATOES 


Take six pints of green tomatoes and four large green peppers. Cut 
peppers into strips, seed enough tomatoes to make 6 pints. Make 
syrup of 4 cups cider vinegar, 5 cups sugar, | tablespoon cloves, 
1 tablespoon mace tied in a cheesecloth bag. Boil the tomatoes and 
peppers in the syrup for 144 hours. Pack at once into hot sterilized 
jars. Seal immediately with hot sterilized caps. Invert to cool. Wonder- 
ful relish with various meats, fine base for spaghetti sauce, makes good 
meat-loaf dressing. 


TOMATO CATSUP 
1 peck ripe tomatoes 
3 red peppers 

6 medium onions 


3 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons pickle spice 
1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup vinegar 


Cook first three ingredients together, then strain. Add the remaining 
ingredients. plus one tablespoon of celery seed if desired. Cook down to 
half the amount. Dissolve one tablespoon cornstarch in the vinegar, 4 
teaspoon turmeric, 44 teaspoon cayenne pepper and cook the mixture 
until quite thick. Pour into sterilized jars and process thirty minutes 
at very low temperature, then seal. 


TOMATO JUICE 


Wash and remove stem ends from very ripe to- 
matoes. Then cut into pieces. Cook at a low 
temperature until softened, stirring often. Pour 
through strainer and add 1 teaspoon salt for 
each quart of juice. Heat again to boiling 
point. Pour into sterilized glass jars up to 44 
inch from the top. Adjust jar lids. Process in 
boiling-water bath fifteen minutes for pint or 
quart jars. As soon as removed from canner, 
complete sealing if lids are not self-sealing. 


APPLESAUCE 


Make applesauce by your regular recipe, 
sweetened or unsweetened. While hot. pack 
into sterilized glass jars to 4% inch from the 
top. Adjust the lids, then process in a boiling- 
water bath, ten minutes for pint or quart jars. 
When removed from canner, seal the lids if 
they are not the self-sealing type. 


APPLE JELLY 


Use any tart apples. Wash and remove blos- 
som end and core. Slice thin but do not peel 
them. Add two cups of water for each quart 
of fruit. Bring to a boil and simmer until soft. 
Extract the juice and heat to boiling, then 
add sugar (three cups to each quart of juice). 
Stir until sugar is dissolved. Boil rapidly until 
the jelly stage is reached. Cook the juice in 
small quantities for best results. Pour into 
sterilized jars and seal with paraffin. 


APPLE BUTTER 


Boil one gallon of cider down to one half, 
To the half gallon add as many apples as it 
will hold, and cook. When the apples are 
cooked to a soft pulp, skim them out and add 
more apples until about one peck has been 
used. Then put all the apple pulp back into the 
cider and let it simmer for two hours. Add six 
cups of sugar. For each quart add 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves mixed. Cook un- 
til thick, stirring to keep from burning. Pour 
into sterilized jars and seal at once with hot 
sterilized caps—invert the jars to cool them. 


PLUM JAM 


To each three quarts of plums add one cup of water and simmer until 
skins are tender. When cool remove the seeds. For each quart of plums 
add 344 cups sugar. stirring until sugar dissolves. Boil rapidly until 
mixture thickens. Jam will be a bright red color. Pour into hot sterilized 
jars and seal at once with sterilized caps. Invert to cool. 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


1 medium head cabbage 3 pimentos 

3 quarts tomatoes 3 bunches celery 

6 onions 2 pounds green beans 
2 quarts carrots 1 pound lima beans 

1 pint corn 1 pound okra 

1 pint peas %4 cup salt 

1 


green pepper 2 quarts water 

Prepare each vegetable as it should be cooked, using canned peas 
and corn if fresh ones are not available. Cook all the vegetables together 
until the carrots are soft. Fill sterilized jars with the vegetables and 
seal at once. This will make about twelve quarts. 


THE NEW STOVE WAS A BIG EVENT in the Van Arndts’ life. They're still paying 
for it, and remodeling has come to a halt for a moment, but they have great plen- 
for the future. The best thing about buying an old house and fixing it over is the 
fact that you can do a lot of living in it while the remodeling is going on. In fact, 
you're never quite through improving the old house. But it’s a labor of love 
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THE FINE POINTS 
FOR REFINISHERS 


The rejuvenating of antiques can be 


a happy adventure if you master the 


techniques and tricks of the trade 


! | \he method of refinishing shown here has three distinct 
advantages: it’s easy, it’s inexpensive, and it works. Here 
you see an old table, covered with successive layers of paint. 


Put it through the checkerboard moves of refinishing, as 


shown on these pages, and you get the thing of beauty on the 
right hand page. 

Before you start the refurbishing process on a piece of fur- 
niture, decide whether you want the finished job to be authen- 


tic. If so, you'll want to determine what its original finish 
was—luster, dull sheen, gloss—and strive to match it. If you're 
not concerned with authenticity, select your preferred finish 
and then proceed. Shellac or wax finishes are fine—until they 
meet a spilled cocktail face to face. If that’s a possibility in 
4 your home, select a drink-proof finish—either boiled linseed 
| oil, mixed two-to-one with turpentine and rubbed in well (five 


coats with a couple of days to a week between coats), or spar 
varnish (two to three coats, with light sanding between each). 
Before applying finish, try it out on a test area, like the under- 
side of a table, which won't show. Use oil stain to achieve a 
color you like, then see how much more the wood is darkened 
by linseed oil, shellac, or varnish. Two words of caution: don’t 
stir or shake varnish, as this will entrap bubbles which won't 
brush out; don’t underestimate the elbow grease or drying 


time required by the boiled linseed oil and turpentine finish. 


First step in removing old fin- 
ish is to apply paint remover. 
The older the paint, the tough- 
er the remover's job will be, 
but successive applications will 
do the trick at last. When the 
paint is soft, use a putty knife 
to serape it off, being careful 
not to scratch the wood be- 
neath. Totai cost of material for 
the refinishing of the table 
shown: $3.40, excluding tools 


3 
On rounded corners and convo- 
lutions where the flat of a putty 
knife won't remove the softened 
paint, use an unfolded pad of 
steel wool. Most remover comes 
in small-necked containers, so 
it is best to decant it into a 
ceramic kitchen bowl. A second 
application of remover may be 
used to clear last traces of old 
finish from hardwood, but omit 
it if the wood is at all porous 


2 
Use a paint brush to apply 
remover, then a toothbrudl 
get paint out of carvings 
crevices. Protect eyes fram 
spattering from the toothh 
by wearing glasses, and welt 
pair of rubber gloves if 
are sensitive. Spread paper 
protect floors and don’t splail 
remover on other furniture, By 
fore using remover, read dine 
tions for mixing, applicati 


4 
Unless otherwise directed, 
denatured alcohol to remow 
paint remover after its work 
done, and dothe job thore 
even taking off hinges 
other hardware if nee 


For this step, use @ If par 
rubbed over the work witht dale 
grain. Unless all paint r with | 
is washed away, the new ff dry fe 


will not be able to make a§ are Wi 
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Use a 9/0 or 10/0 garnet paper 


vats of 


between the successive 
shellac to remove spec ks of dust 


and surface imperfections, 
otherwise they will be magni- 
fied by each coat. Garnet paper 
does a better job than sand- 
paper and can be purchased at 


all hardware stores. Be careful 


not to sand through to the bare 


wood when going over edges, 


corners, and rounded surfaces 


if 
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5 
Amateur refinishers will find a 
shellac finish the easiest to 
apply. A jar of orange shellac 
and a jar of white can be mixed 
in a bowl to get desired tone. 
If mixture is made watery by 
the addition of denatured al- 
cohol. it can be applied with a 
cloth and brush marks will not 
be a worry. When job's done. 
get a set of coasters to protect 
it from peril of spilled cocktails 


niture. Ba 
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When sufficient shellac has 
been applied to build up slick 
surface. let it dry overnight 
then rub it to a satin finish with 
acreamy mixture of powdered 
pumice and ordinary motor oil. 
If some areas show more gloss 
than others, give them extra 
rubbing until entire surface is 
evenly finished. For higher pol- 
ish, use rottenstone instead of 
pumice 
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». Wipe off with a cloth 


7 

Expert refinishing requires the 
removal of all hardware. Polish 
it and replace when work's 
done. The removal of paint may 
reveal loose joints. It ix likely 
that they were originally glued 
with animal glue. and that is 
the kind which should be run 
into them. If joint comes apart, 
a cellulose household cement 
may be used to rejoin it after 
old glue is all scraped away 
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aint rem with various amounts of stain, allowed to 
1e new dry for various lengths of time before they 
make @ 


If part of an old piece must be replaced, 
stain a group of pieces of the same wood 


are wiped off. Best match is used as model 


10 
Sometimes a piece does not 
need to be entirely refinished. 
even though part of it is in bad 
condition. Left-hand panel in 
picture can be rejuvenated by 
the use of wax. Other panel 
should be rubbed down with 
fine steel wool. Both should 
first be washed with lukewarm 
water and mild soap. to which 
add 3 spoons of boiled linseed 
and one of turpentine per quart 
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A well-rubbed coat of good fur- 
niture wax adds depth to finish 
and protects it. If final rub- 
down has been with pumice, 
wax will give the piece a soft 
luster. If rottenstone was used, 
the wax will yield a higher pol- 
ish. The more layers of shellac 
there are on a piece of furni- 
ture, the higher the gloss will 
be when it's waxed. Wax should 
be dry before it's rubbed 


Surface scratches are made in- 
visible with repair sticks. Rub 
on scratch, smooth with cloth, 
finish with pumice and oil. A 
dent is filled with stick shel- 
lac. Melt with a soldering iron 
and drip inte dent. Smooth with 
heated spatula. rub down with 
rottenstone and white gasoline, 
ventilate room—don't smoke. 
Repair and shellac sticks come 
in wood colors 


Two can do the washing-down job better 
than one. Second in command rinses and 
wipes. as in doing the dishes. This is im- 
portant for finishes of aged shellac, since 
it turns white when it’s kept wet too long 


Loose joints are a boon to spool-bed refin- 
ishers, since it’s easier if beds are taken 
apart. A length of steel wool pulled back 85 
and forth over the work like a shoe-shine 

cloth removes old finish, but it takes time 
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BY MARIAN O'BRIEN ¥ 


iH. good a parent are you’ That's not a rhetorical 


question, nor does it refer to how you rate as a provider of 
food, clothing, shelter, or affection for your child. The ques- 
tion—and it’s a serious one—refers to you as the parent of a 


child in school. It refers to your readiness and willingness to ful- 


ye 
fill your parental function in terms of helping the school your axe? 
child attends to provide the fullest measure of guidance and de- pone 
velopmental opportunities not only for your child, but for the ex 


children with whom he will grow up. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of obtaining even the minimum of 
parental co-operation in carrying out school curricula is so acute that, in 
some sections, extraordinary steps are being taken to make parents aware 
of the magnitude of the need, and of their role in its fulfillment. In the 
Missouri schools, for example, a regular report card for parents has been 
printed, and is sent to them for marking. This kind of written self-evaluation 
is often as revealing as hearing one’s self discussed by one’s neighbors. Robert 
Burns wished that God the gift would give us, to see ourselves as others see us; 
these report cards for parents lead to a private insight which has already stimu- 
lated many parents who had been smugly satisfied with themselves to face the 
truth—that their failure to help their local schools was, indeed, a parental short- 
coming, and that their lively interest is a parental obligation. 


This fall, when the school bells ring again, the last of the huge crop of war babies 


will have come of school age. We'll scrub them to a state of pristine brightness, brush 
the curls and the braids and the crew cuts to a damp, gleaming smoothness, shed a tear 
for the babyhood that is vanishing, and then as the tots stride off down the street—let’s 
face it—most of us will go into the house and say, “Thank God for that. Now my morn- 
ings are my own once more!” 

Ten years ago we might have been justified in taking this attitude ; schools were ample, 
teachers were plentiful, curricula were not too intensified and, by the time a child was 
old enough to enter kindergarten, his school and its staff (a complete, self-sufficient 
world in themselves) were ready to take over his life with a thoroughness that removed 
him completely from the complications of the family circle, from nine in the morning 
until three in the afternoon. This is not ten years ago, however, this is today; and little 
Junior’s reaching school age brings you face to face with the biggest job that ever baffled 
a conscientious mother, instead of making you a free agent again. 

Since the war years, it has been impossible for school building and improvements to 
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keep pace with enrollments. Most schools will be bulging 

at the seams with double classes, or hopelessly crowded 

single classes, from kindergarten on through the 

third grade. The teacher shortage that was making 

the headlines a few years ago hasn't been allevi- 

ated. On the contrary, thousands of young 

women fresh from college campuses are worry- 

ing themselves into nervous breakdowns try- 

ing to cope with schoolroom conditions for 

which they've had no adequate prepara- 

tion. Through study and experiment and 

observation, our educators have come to 

realize the limitations of the curricu- 

lum of yesteryear, and are breaking 

their necks to give today’s children 

the benefit of new methods—a most 

commendable aim, but one which 

adds still another straw to the 

back of the teacher who was al- 

ready bending low under her 

burden. The result is that our 

children, however crowded 

together, however incon- 

venienced. are getting the 

best education that was 

ever made available to 

achild. But the teach- 

ers will not be able 

to keep it up unless you and I, the 

mothers, are willing to pitch in and lend a 

helping hand at the little red schoolhouse. And this 

is a mother talking, remember, not an educator looking down 
from an ivory tower. 

I'm an old hand at the business of helping out in the schoolhouse 
-I've been knocking around the one that holds my children for five 
years —and the evidence of parental indifference to school pleas for 
co-operation that I’ve seen would appall you. | have sat in the prin- 
cipal’s office and seen the superintendent of schools, and a top-notch 
doctor who was donating his time to the children, kept waiting while 
the principal herself spent twenty minutes explaining, without ever 
diminishing the sweetness and understanding in her voice, why the 
child of the mother on the telephone—one 
of 387 children—couldn’t possibly be al- 
lowed to stay in the classroom during recess 
all 386 


refused to play the games her way. 


just because the rest of the children 
of them 
I have smiled in commiseration with a busy 


first grade teacher, nervous because she had 


left forty active six-year-olds alone while she wasted ten precious 
minutes explaining to another mother on the telephone that the 
mother’s boy had accidentally forgotten his “training,” and no, 
the school did not have time to change and clean him. (The teacher 
afterward told me that the mother had exclaimed with considerable 
umbrage, “Well, it seems to me that that’s what you're there for 
during school hours!”) I have myself telephoned requests to moth- 
ers for cookies or some such thing to be used at room parties— 
parties for their own child’s group, mind you—and have been re- 
fused with a curt “No; I'm always doing something. Let someone 
else do it this time.” | have watched an active, intelligent Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, one which had efficiently worked for and 
achieved untold benefits for the children of the school, telephone 
thirty-two separate members before they found one who was willing 
to run for president. | have heard the principal of my own school, 
an intelligent, warm-hearted woman, say, before a meeting of 
parents, “I love your children; there is nothing | wouldn't forgive 
them; but you parents are driving me crazy.” Parents, believe me, 
need a going-over far more than do our run-down school houses— 
possibly even as much as do our antiquated teachers’ wage rates. 

How do you, yourself, suppose that you would show up if your ap- 
titudes in the parent-teacher relationship were to be graded ob- 
jectively, just as your child's aptitudes in the schoolroom relation- 
ships are? Has it ever occurred to you to go to your child’s principal, 
sit down for a few minutes to get acquainted, and then say, “I have 
so-and-so many hours during the week which I feel | might devote 
to Johnny's school. Is there any way in which you might use me?” 
True, the principal's jaw would drop and his eyes would bulge, but it 
wouldn't be from lack of gratitude: it would be in amazement at 
the miracle that was happening right before his eyes. 

Consider the matter of school management. Suppose you give 
yourself a check-mark opposite each of the following activities in 
which you might be of assistance—and then pitch in and offer your 
help at the school. 


Could you help with typing and routine office work, those 


bugbears that rob the principal of so many precious hours? 

Is your lunchroom adequately staffed? Could you assist in 
planning? Cooking? Serving? 

Substitute teachers are few and far between these days. Could 
you offer to make yourself available as a substitute when 
needed? This doesn’t mean thai you have to be a qualified 

teacher ; there are countless times when your 
principal desperately needs someone just to 
keep watch in a schoolroom or to maintain 
order by reading a story. 

Do you know that you could help by doing 
duty on the playground for a little time each 
week? Have you (Continued on page 96] 
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WARTIME DIRECTOR of a hospital on 
Bataan, Dr. Wilfred A. Weinstein was 
captured and held prisoner for years. 
During that time he envisaged a com- 
munity of homes veterans could afford 


THE HOLMES STREET apartments are two-story buildings of white stucco 
and concrete blocks. New tenants receive a rule book with just two entries in it: 
Love thy neighbor, and Do unto others as you would have others do unto you 


BY DON AND CAROLYN CARTER 


A veteran’s dream is a dream for veterans 


Children and pets get a royal welcome at Holmes Street, 


we he was in the Philippines, as director of a G. I. hospital, 


Dr. Wilfred A. Weinstein used to hear the convalescing 
men discussing their plans for the future. “When I get back State- 
side,” one of them would say, “I'm going to get a nice little apart- 
ment for my family and me to live in. A place with grass for the 
children to play on, and a low enough rent so | won't have to borrow 
while I get started in civilian life.” 

“That's a hot one,” a wise joker would answer, “My wife wrote 
me all about it. There’s a housing shortage at home, and the rents 
are high. You have to pass folding money under the table to get 
even a place to sleep.” 

Dr. Weinstein knew the joker was right, in many instances, and 
he dreamed of doing something about it. After the war, he thought, 
I'll help these boys to get what they want. 

We've all had our dreams, some selfish and some altruistic. but 
how many of us have realized them? Dr. Weinstein’s dream seemed 
forever lost when he was captured by the Japs, held prisoner for 


more than three years, put to torture. But when he was liberated 


where purple hearts have high priority 


after the war, he and his wife, a Viennese refugee he'd met in the 
Philippines, went back to his home in Atlanta, where he set to 
work to make his dream come true. It came into being as The 
Holmes Street Apartments. 

The first Holmes Street ad in an Atlanta paper hardly looked 
believable to vets who had been doubling up with their in-laws. It 
announced that there were 140 units, with average rent under 
fifty dollars, with priorities going first to ex-POW’s, then to Purple 
Heart vets, overseas-service vets, U. S.-service vets, and, finally, to 
civilians. Children, pets, and musical instruments—taboo in most 
apartments. -were welcomed with open arms. 

“You don’t have to know Joe to get a unit,” Dr, Weinstein said. 
“No closure money, no commission, no dough passed under the 
counter.” There was one restriction. “This project.” declared Dr. 
Weinstein, “is limited to folks who understand the Sermon on the 
Mount, believe in the Ten Commandments, and practice the Golden 
Rule. These apartments were built with Uncle Sam’s and our dough. 


Neither Uncle Sam nor we want tenants who are subversive.” 


STILL 
Bennet! 
Mrs. B. 
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IN THE NAVAL RESERVE, Dick 


Bennett can now come home for lunch every day. 
Mrs. B., Ricky, and Pamela Jeanne think it fine 


How is the project doing? Needless to say, all 140 units are occu- 
pied. The eighty efficiencies, renting for $45 per month each, are 
mostly filled with couples or bachelor veterans. The twenty-four one- 
bedroom apartments are chiefly devoted to young parents with one 
child. They pay $49 per month for them, Most of the thirty-six two- 
bedroom units, renting for $57.50 per month, house parents with at 
least two children. 

Beyond the humanitarian aspects of the project, Dr. Weinstein 
sees it as a practical business venture which proves that medium- 
cost housing can be provided at a profit. He is not a philanthropist, 
nor does he think of himself as one. The project was financed with 
approximately $50,000 of private funds and a $614,000 FHA in- 
sured loan. “Even with these comparatively low rents,” says Dr. 
Weinstein, “we expect to earn back some $45,000 of our investment 
in three years.” 

A definite community spirit already is apparent throughout the 
apartments. Plans are developing for a weekly newspaper which 
will provide swap columns as well as neighborhood social items. A 
self-service laundry is being installed, and rooms for a kindergarten 
have been set aside. A community house will be built for frequent 
dances and parties. Numerous musically inclined tenants plan their 
own orchestra, It is only natural that so many people with a back- 
ground of war would find companionship together. 

For most of these people, more than battle experience lies in an 
unpleasant past. Crowding, no place for children to play, high prices, 
and constant moving . . . each story has its individual episodes, but 
the pattern is the same. Now, for the men, women and children of 
the Holmes Street Apartments, those days, like the days of war, are 
recollected and retold in tranquillity. For these people, their new 


home is, indeed, a veteran’s dream come true in the postwar world. 


VETERANS OF THE NAVAL SERVICE find these kitchens, 
with their compact units, as shipshape as sea-going galleys. 


Army and Air Force buddies —and their wives — agree 


PLAY AREAS, safe and large enough, are part of the Holmes 
Street scheme of things. Children born there have a savings 
account opened for them with $10 in it. Twins rate $25 each 


AND CAROLYN CARTER 


EACH APARTMENT has closet 
space. but finishing it is left to 
the taste and ingenuity of tenants. 
Veteran Eugene Erwin used slid- 
ing doors. double clothes rails 


SHADES OF G.1. days—painting everything in sight! But with your 
own furniture and your wife's help, it makes a world of difference. 
Millard and Ruby Tutwiler here put a fine finish on a new chest 
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Plant peonies 


for years 


of pleasure 


iva maxima is tall, early biooming, has 
sable white blossoms, red-flecked at center 


L Jules Elie boasts huge, fragrant blooms 
rose pink. Plants grow tall, bloom early 


be Bride has single blossoms of white, with 
low stamens, is medium height, blooms early 


ma-no-sode is a Japanese type with large, 
pink blossoms. It blooms in midseason 


puronne d'Or has large double blossoms, white 
d with crimson in center. A late bloomer 


Fraicheur, a rose-pink single, has bright 
low center, is tall and somewhat fragrant 


gebe Carey is a pale old-rose double, tall, 
grant, and last of the peonies to blossom 


fartha Bullock, a large, bright. old-rose pink 
ble with light tints, is tall and fragrant 


Bquisite has large blossoms of white which 
single. It is a tall, midseason bloomer 


he peony is just about the most enduring and satisfactory garden flower you 

can grow. Plant a strong root of it correctly, and you can be almost certain of 
many superb blossoms from it each spring for ten, twenty, or more years. No annual dig- 
ging up, dividing, and replanting; little if any bug or blight trouble. You simply leave it 
there, apply a little extra nourishment to the surface soil once a year, and feast your eyes 
on the results. The only real drawback is that peonies cannot be grown successfully in 
parts of the deep South because the winters are too warm for them. 

Peony blossoms frequently measure four or five inches across and are almost as high 
as they are wide. Stems are long and strong. The color may be anywhere from pure white 
through pink to deep red, according to the variety. Most plants have full double blossoms, 
but you can get lovely single kinds, too, many of them with yellow centers that set off 
their principal color. If you like fragrant flowers, some peony varieties are aromatic 
with no sacrifice of beauty. All types last well in the house if cut when the big, round 
buds are about half open, and provided you are careful to leave most of the foliage on 
the plants when you gather the blooms. 

These top-notch garden stand-bys relish a sunny, well-drained location, rich soil, and 
three-foot spacing, since they grow from two to three feet tall and have many stems that 
tend to arch outward. To keep this arching from going to extremes, especially when the 
enormous flowers are heavy with raindrops, you will do well to enclose each plant with 
a circle of heavy wire supported on three equally spaced stakes about eighteen inches 
high. Such peony “rings” can be bought in easily collapsible form, last for years, and 
are well worth their moderate price. 

For best results, prepare the soil for each plant at least eighteen inches deep and a good 
two feet across. If the ground is in generally good garden condition, you don’t really 
need to add anything except a double handful of bone meal, thoroughly mixed in. How- 
ever, if you can get any two-year-old cattle manure, it will prove a worthwhile long-range 
investment. A big shovelful of this in the bottom of each hole will work wonders. In the 
case of sandy or gravelly soil, better fork in a couple of quarts of peat moss, too. And if 
the ground is acid, about a pint of ground limestone to each plant will be a wise pre- 
caution. Incidentally, avoid planting in soil already invaded by tree roots. 

Peonies are so long-lived and require so much good food that each plant should be 
given a fresh supply of nourishment every spring, even though you enrich the ground 
thoroughly in the beginning. One of the best ways of supplying this is to scatter a couple 
of handfuls of dried cattle manure (your garden supply store has it) around every plant 
and fork it in lightly with a hand tool. It’s just as well to add half that amount of bone 
meal at the same time and a little muriate of potash, too, if you have it. It is really amaz- 


ing how much food these plants will consume in a single grow- [Continued on page 96] 
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LEONARD SHORT ALL 


E., the standpoint of successful gardening, no soil is satis- 
factory unless it contains a good supply of organic matter—that is, 
animal or vegetable materials that have almost but not completely 
disintegrated. Old barnyard manure and rotted tree leaves (leaf 
mold) are familiar examples of useful organic matter. Like all other 
kinds their value is twofold: they furnish moderate amounts of the 
chemical elements which make plant growth possible and, more im- 
portant, they provide congenial surroundings for the countless bil- 
lions of beneficial soil bacteria whose presence is essential to the 
full utilization of those elements. An understanding of the general 
principles will mean a lot to you in making and maintaining a good 
garden with the compost you have prepared for it. 

Compost is really idealized organic matter spiked with a bit of in- 
organic or mineral plant nourishment—ordinary commercial 
fertilizer, that is, such as the 5-10-5 mixture you buy at the supply 
store. This is the only item you need to purchase, and a little of it 
will go a long way. If you should happen to have some ground lime- 

stone around the place, some of that will help, too, 

though it is seldom really necessary. All the 

other ingredients you can assemble with- 
out cost. 

The first step in mak- 
ing compost is to 
provide some kind 

of outdoor con- 

tainer, fully 
exposed to the 
weather, in 
which the vari- 
ous raw mate- 
rials can go through the breaking down processes that will convert 
them to usable condition. In a pinch, a plain hole in the ground, 
three or four feet wide and half as deep, will do. Better and more 
convenient, especially during the necessary turning-over and empty- 
ing stages of compost-making and using, is an enclosure on the sur- 
face, walled in with heavy boards, building blocks, stones, or even 


stout poultry netting to keep the contents from spilling over at the 


Good Compost 
Makes 


Better Gardens 


sides. In any case, be sure that 
the receptacle is well away from 
the nearest tree or shrub roots; 
otherwise, by the time the com- 
post is ready for use, you may 
find that roots have grown into it 
and consumed a lot of its po- 
tential benefits. 

Having made your compost 
container, dump into it all kinds 
of discarded vegetable matter 
you can get your hands on. Dead 
plants, grass clippings, useless 
hay and straw, vegetable tops, 
weeds (before they form seeds), 
coffee grounds, fruit rinds and 
parings, fallen tree leaves. etc. 
all are grist for the mill. When 
you have a layer five or six 
inches deep, spread about an inch or two of soil on top of it, 
sprinkle this with enough fertilizer to be clearly visible, and start 
another layer of discarded vegetation. Top this one, too, with 
soil and fertilizer, and continue the sandwich-making until 
your supply of ingredients runs out. If rain falls during 
the piling-up period, so much the better. If it 
doesn’t, sprinkle the dry stuff with water to 
hasten decomposition. Also, if you can get hold 
of a little barnyard, stable, or poultry manure, 
add that to the general mixture. 

A compost pile like this will heat up considerably as decompo- 
sition sets in, but will not give off an odor unpleasant enough to 
be noticeable. If you finish building the whole thing within a few 
weeks, better punch a few holes deep into it to allow excess heat 
to escape. In case the building goes more slowly—through three 
months, perhaps-—these ventilation holes will not be needed unless 
the completed pile is more than three feet deep. 

Six weeks or so after you start, turn the whole thing more or 
less upside down with a pitchfork or spading fork, to bury the 
surface material and hasten its disintegration. Repeat this maneuver 
in early fall, and again in early winter. By the following spring 
the whole mass will probably have broken down enough for its 
various ingredients to have lost their identities. This means that 
your compost is ready to be spread on the surface of the garden and 
forked in to a depth of eight or ten inches. Then, with the pit empty, 
start making another batch, for a busy garden uses up compost 
rapidly and really should have a fresh application every year. 

If you do a fair amount of gardening, and can collect plenty of 
raw materials for composting, by all means have two moderate- 
sized piles instead of one whopper. Complete filling one before you 
start on the other; then let the first one “cook” undisturbed while 
your fresh stuff goes into the other pile as you collect it. Once such 
an alternating system gets under way you will have finished com- 
post on hand almost any time you want it. Incidentally compost is 
useful for many plant operations besides wholesale gardening. It 
is excellent for spot planting of trees and shrubs, for trans- 


planting, and, when mixed with twice its bulk of soil, for potting. 
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YOUR GARDEN 
CALENDAR 


By CORA A, HARRIS 


Now is the time to: 

EXAMINE azaleas, hollyhocks, delphinium, hydrangeas, phlox, 
nasturtium leaves, ete., for red spiders which can be seen in the 
form of a web, usually on the under part of the leaf and often 
encasing buds. Plants often become depleted and the foliage turns 
yellow, finally dropping off. Poor circulation and a dry condition 
are usual causes for heavy infestations. Red spiders are not likely 
to attack a plant if moisture is maintained and close planting avoided. 
One of the controls is sulphur dust which can be used safely if the 
weather does not exceed a temperature of ninety degrees. It is wise 
to watch evergreens. A very simple preventive is spraying with a 


hose, using the nozzle’s fine mist. 


ORDER lilies and peonies. It is time to plant Madonna lilies (plant 
them as soon as you receive them). Select the true Madonna which is 
Lilium candidum, with white scales. The bulbs should be planted in 
full sun at a depth of four inches. This lily does not require deep 
planting. Alkaline soil is suitable but this is not true of many 
varieties of lilies. Sand should be used in the hole and the bulb 
slightly tilted on the side. 


WRITE for bulb catalogs and make your selection of daffodils 
now. (Tulips and hyacinths can be planted at a later date.) Include 
the cluster type daffodils, giant-trumpet daffodils, and interesting 


short-trumpet types. 


FEED AND STAKE chrysanthemums. If aphids are seen (stacked 
as far as you can see on a stem) get out the nicotine sulphate. If 
lilacs or chrysanthemums or any flower, including zinnias, show 
evidence of mildew, get out sulphur dust! 


PLANT evergreens and conifers. Keep them well watered through 
dry spells. Water lawns thoroughly, remembering that superficial 
watering is worse than no water at all... try the green and white 


ivy (glacier) for indoor planting or make cuttings of English ivy. 


START SEED BEDS of 14 garden loam, 14 sand, 14 peat moss. 
Ask about vermiculite, sold under a trade name, for the seed boxes. 
This is a wonder root producer! Follow the instructions on the bag. 
Sow seeds in rows and do not allow the seed bed to dry out completely. 


ALE. , 10 


MEBANE, N. C. 


Solid Mahogany Chest- -down to the last 
detail of separate keys for every drawer, 
this Colonial Chest is a pure example of 
authentic reproductions in Solid Mahog- 
any. Note graduated size of cach drawer. 
Shown with authentic dining room chairs 
of the same period, it is equally at home 
in the living room, bedroom or hall 


Free Booklet, “HEIRLOOMS OF TOMORROW,” sent upon request. 
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“Spower of pat” 
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EY> in Daxey Kitchen-Tested Colors 
Two loves—this smart gift package of the Dozey 
Deluxe Can Opener and Dazey Sharpit. Or you 
may prefer one of the 3, 4 or 5-item gift-pack- 
aged Dazey Kitchen Helps . . . or buy Dazeys 
singly, in regular cartons. All fit the famous Dazey 
wall bracket; and are available in any of the 
five Dazey Kitchen-Tested Colors: white, red, 
yellow, black or green. At your favorite store, 


or write: DAZEY CORPORATION + ST. Lows 7, 
Sharpener 
Be sane 


Form a DAZEY EACHAIN of kitchen products 
* CAN OPENER © KNIFE SHARPENER 
* JUICER ICE CRUSHER BLEND-R-MIX 


* NUT CRACKER * FAMOUS DAZEY CHURNS 
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BY PAGE HUIDEKOPER DOUGHERTY 


AN OLD MILL 


STREAM RUNS 


PAST OUR COTTAGE 


AN ANTIQUE hobby horse is Frazer 
Jr.'s mode of transportation. The clean 
white brick chimney is a recent addition 


The Doughertys looked long and hard before they found 


a house large enough for them and their three children 


and an asking price that didn’t cause them to swoon 


t’s an old miller’s cottage, built before the Revolution,” the real 


estate agent told me; and | could see, despite the dirty white paint, that it 


was a perfectly plain, typical New England frame house, placed in a little 
hollow by a racing brook. Most of all, I could see its possibilities. And so 
we bought it for about $6000, 

The front door opens into a large hall, on the left of which is the large 
room we use for our living room, and a small one that has become our 
kitchen. A wing on the east side contains one medium-sized room, the boys’ 
playroom—-or sitting room, as they prefer to call it—and one small room, 
a playroom for Ariel, our third child. An enclosed stairway leads upstairs 
to four rooms, which we have made into the children’s rooms and a guest 
room. Another enclosed stairway leads from the second floor to the attic. 
This is now our room. There was no bathroom, so we built our own. We 
chose a large room with four windows, on the theory that a bathroom for 
a family with children should be spacious. 

We painted the house barn-red, and had the trim on the windows and 
doors painted white. Inside, the living room is French gray, which I feel is 
more becoming than any other color to paintings, people, china, and furni- 
ture. To keep pace with the exterior, the other rooms are in vivid colors: 
the hall is Georgian green, the kitchen is the color of cranberry sauce, 
and the guest room is a dark electric blue—an experiment. Up under the 
eaves, we painted our attic-bedroom jonquil yellow. We installed large 
windows and the sunshine flows into the room. So does the music of the 
running stream. In fact, the stream can be heard all over the house in the 


spring and summer and, like an old friend, has become a part of our lives. 
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“ALIKE AS TWO PEAS IN A POD” is often the 
comment of visitors who are startled by the resem- 
blance between Page Dougherty and the primitive 
painting of her many-times great grandmother 
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TO DISGUISE the plain cement footing in front 
of the living room fireplace, Page Dougherty first 
painted it white, and then added primitive designs 


TUCKED up in the attic under the 
eaves is Page and Frazer's bedroom, 
with an ample built-in clothes closet 


A SPACIOUS FRONT HALL 
does double duty as a dining 
room. It is painted Georgian 
green and the cushions of the 
Victorian dining room chairs are 
covered in red, moss green, and 
chartreuse satin. Frilly white or- 
gandy curtains are used here, 
repeat throughout the house 


THE ARCHED TREES beside the mill 
stream provide a pleasant setting for Page 
Dougherty and her friends at luncheon. The 
stream is an integral part of the Doughertys’ 
home life, and the family eat most of their 
meals beside it on warm nights and after- 
noons. Peaceful now, stream races in spring 
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A report card for parents 
| Continued from page 87] 


ever volunteered your services? 

Do you have any special talent 
in the arts and crafts? If you 
have, your school would prob- 
ably be very grateful indeed to 
have you come in and demon- 
strate to the children, provided 
you are willing to do it the way 
the school wants it done. 

It's not only in school manage- 
ment that your teacher needs as- 
sistance. Classroom procedure is 
a field in which you can be ex- 
tremely valuable. Check your atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns in the 
situations which the following 
questions highlight. 

Do you lend strength to the 
teacher's authority by backing 
her up in controversies with 
your child? She is right, you 
know, almost all the time. 

Do you carefully refrain from 
running to the principal with 
problems, preferring to talk 
things out quietly with the 
teacher, solving them outright? 

When your child is asked to 
bring supplies from home are 
you prompt in sending them, 
thus reducing the teacher's 
need to ride herd? 

Have you ever sent more than 
was needed, so as to contribute 
to a surplus which might help 
another child? 

If your child is given home- 
work, do you see to its comple- 


tion personally, or do you tell 
him to do his homework and 


[Continued from page 91] 


ing season, and how gorgeously 
they respond to the opportunity. 

It’s best to buy your plants from 
one of the well-established dealers, 
after making your selections from 
the catalog on the basis of color 
and type of bloom, and perhaps 
fragrance. First-size roots are well 
worth the price of $1.25 to $2.00 
each that is usually charged for 
standard varieties. Within this ap- 
proximate cost range you will find 
plenty of excellent varieties, with- 
out ordering more expensive sorts. 

By far the best planting time is 
from mid-September to the latter 
part of October. Preparation of the 
planting holes several weeks in ad- 


vance is a good idea, however, 
since it allows the soil to settle 


then go about your own affairs, 
hoping for the best? 
Do you follow your school’s 
suggestions for sex education, or 
your own quite possibly anti- 
quated ideas? Do you take ad- 
vantage of all the up-to-date psy- 
chological findings in this im- 
portant field which your school 
is making available to you? 
Do you make it a rule never, 
never to complain to the teacher 
in front of the class? 
Are you careful not to pay 
visits to the school which re- 
quire the teacher, out of cour- 
tesy, to drop whatever classwork 
is in progress just to chat? 
Well, how did you do in this rat- 
ing? None of the problems men- 
tioned is crucial in itself, but to- 
gether they may be, and each ag- 
gravates the teacher, making it 
harder for her to give your child 
the attention he should have. 

Now, how about extracurricular 
activities? 

Have you ever indicated your 


willingness to serve as a “room 
mother”? Most schools ask two 
mothers each term to serve as a 
sort of hostess team, seeing that 
the children are given a party or 
so during the year. You would 
be shocked to know the number 
of mothers who are “too busy” 
to take over such duties for even 
one term, 

Whole-hearted assistance is 
needed from both mothers and 


Plant peonies for years of pleasure 


normally before the plants go in, 
and thus helps to insure their re- 
maining at the proper depth. 
When your peonies arrive you 
will find that there are odd-looking 
bunches of thick, stiff roots 
branching out and down from a 
central crown. Despite their size, 
these roots are rather brittle, so 
be careful not to break them. Don't 
be surprised if the biggest ones 
have been cut off where they are 
still a half-inch thick; this is per- 
fectly normal, and new growth 
will start from them quickly. 
Actual planting is simple if you 
work with reasonable care. First, 
scoop out enough soil from the 
center of the hole so that you can 
set in the plant without bending 


fathers in taking the necessary 
training to serve as den mothers, 
Cub Pack leaders, Scout lead- 
ers, Brownie leaders. Do you 


realize what fascinating, re- 
warding work this is? Have you 
ever offered your services? 

Do you attend PTA meetings 
regularly? Are you there as an 
active member, offering sugges- 
tions, radiating friendliness, 

making newcomers welcome? 

If you are asked to serve in an 
official capacity, are you glad 
to oblige? If you have training 
or talent in special fields such as 
publicity, ways and means, 
membership promotion, etc., 
have you offered your talent? 

Have you ever invited your 
child’s teacher to tea or to 
luncheon or to dinner, not to dis- 
cuss Junior's brilliance in the 
classroom, but just because she 
is very probably a person whom 
you might enjoy knowing? 

The Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion alone offers a wealth of varied 
activity which is of great impor- 
tance be 


se it brings the parent 
and the teacher into close, working 


contact. Do you poke fun at the 


PTA or stay away from mee 


ings, 
saying you'd be active in it if it 
were more interesting. or better 
run, or accomplished more? Then 
how about doing your bit to im- 
prove the organization? Your atti- 
tude of aloof superiority does not 
help your child. 

The teaching staff spend six 
hours, five days a week, in actual 
teaching. In addition they have 
mountains of paper work to do, a 


the roots. A little pressure on the 


ends of the main roots will settle 
them into the soft earth, but be 
sure to calculate the depth so that 
the top of the crown, where sev- 
eral little points or “eyes” indicate 
next year’s stalk buds, is no more 
than two inches below the finished 
soil level. If the eyes are deeper 
than that you will still get the 
stalks, but they may lack flowers. 

Hold the crown at the proper 
depth with one hand and work the 
soil in among the roots with the 
other, as thoroughly as you can- 
a fussy but important operation. 
Next, fill in enough additional soil 
to cover the crown, douse it gener- 
ously with water from a pail to 
produce still better contact, and 
after a few minutes add another 
inch of soil and press the whole 
area down firmly with the palms of 
your hands. Finally, complete the 
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certain number of calls to make 
upon parents and ill or backward 
children, teacher's meetings. re- 
fresher courses, workshops in 
which they keep up with new ideas, 
night classes in which they try to 
earn additional credits so that 
their own value as teachers is 
maintained, dozens of hours of 
work in preparation for “open 
houses” at the school, and similar 
extracurricular activities. They 
never fail to give one evening a 
month to PTA meetings, and in 
some instances spend an addi- 
tional evening a month at PTA 
board meetings. Of course, they 
sometimes wonder wistfully if they 
will ever have a moment in which 
they can get acquainted with their 
own families, but they put the 
thought aside and go right on with 
their chosen work. How many of us 
can match their records? 

Not many of us, I'll bet. And I 
don't believe that the teachers 
themselves expect us to. If they 
can give us grades of 100% for co 
operation, a gold star or two for 
willingness, and perhaps a blue 
star for good old-fashioned com- 
mon sense, my guess is that they'll 
feel as though we've handed them 
the world with a fence around it, 
And since little Junior, who trotted 
off to school for the first time this 
morning, is going to be in the 
teacher's hands for a good many 
years, we can do our bit to make 
things pleasanter for him by 
budgeting our time so that some 
part of our week, no matter how 
small, is left intact as a gift to the 
teacher, from us—and with love, 


filling and tread on it moderately 
to produce normal compactness. 

Peonies are extremely hardy 
plants and will need no winter 
mulching to carry them through 
the cold weather, even though 
newly planted, It does, however, 
take them a while to hit their full 
stride, so don’t expect much in the 
way of bloom the first season after 
you put them in, Some of the roots 
will probably form a few flowers 
next spring, but they won't be up 
to standard; actually, nipping off 
these little buds as soon as they 
appear will help the plant con- 
serve its energy and hasten its 
slipping into high gear—if you 
can bring yourself to do it! But be- 
ginning with the second season, 
you will be wondering what you 
can do with all the blossoms that 
spring up from those queer-look- 
ing roots you buried in the ground. 
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ROCKET 
SHIP 
PASSENGER 


He may very well visit the moon some day. But right now that’s not im- 
portant to you, his parents, What you're interested in now is bringing 
up a child who knows how to reach moon-high and still keep his feet on 
the ground. In our pages you'll find articles that cover the whole im- 
portant exciting era of infaney and childhood, Articles by experts (such 
as Report Card for Parents in this issue). Articles about readers like 
you (such as Co-op School Is Parents’ Pride). Articles you file, and never 
forget—they're in every issue. Be sure you don’t miss one of them— 
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FOR CARDS 
AND/OR 
COFFEE 


EIGHT LEGS TURN the neat 
trick of making one table serve 
the place of two, a low coffee 
table, and a regular card table 


WHILE BUILDING: this is the picture that sums 
it all up. Eve hangs her dresses in the window to 
keep them out of the cement and insulating wool 


THE HOUSE 
THAT EVE BUILT 


BY JANE LYNOTT CARROLL 


TREDE-TRANSTILM 


» 


HANDSOME, LOW COFFEE TABLE HAS permanent legs fourteen 
to eighteen inches long. Originally, it was an ordinary card table. In 
its new form, it has had a set of extra legs attached by screws to its 
apron. The regular, folding legs are in the “closed” position in this 
picture—out of sight, out of mind. When the table is to be used for 
a game of cards, these longer, folding legs are opened out, with no in- 
terference from the permanent ones. Short legs of any style may be used 


A CARD TABLE OF CONVENTIONAL height and unusually attrac- 
tive appearance results when the same table shown above is used with the 
folding legs extended. Good looks are attributable to the fact that a 
piece of marbleized paper was pasted to the top, then varnished for a 
permanent, easy-to-clean surface. A spray lacquer could have been used, 
too. Each folding leg stands in the angle made by two sides of each perma- 
nent leg, so short set is unnoticed when the long set is being used 


“] 

named it ‘Poverty Acres’ be- 
cause the land, the house, and the 
furniture cost me $1500, and be- 
cause | couldn't afford any more,” 
says the girl who built it with her 
own hands. 

And for $1500, Eve Glass, of 
Franconia, New Hampshire, 
achieved the privacy of two acres, 
a magnificent view of the White 
Mountains, and a completely 
charming home. Eve also acquired 
a husband during construction, but 
she won't guarantee this chance. 

To those willing to try for just 
the house, she explains it simply. 
“If you don't have money, you've 
got to have energy.” 

Eve hired a carpenter for six 
days, and as many friends and ac- 
quaintances as seemed strong were 
occasionally bribed to the site 
with refreshments. 

However, with or without rein- 
forcements, Eve worked a daily 
shift from 4 to 7 a.m.. time out for 
breakfast, then until 2 p.m. She 
had never before sawed a board 
or hammered a nail any straighter 
than a woman usually hammers 
and had no idea of construction 
principles. But she knew what she 
wanted, and was quick to learn. 

The working hours seemed a bit 
erratic, but since Eve lived at the 
site of her house from the time the 
foundation concrete was laid. the 
summer sun and woodland noises 
woke her early. And since her 
water pipe, one of the first instal- 


lations, was merely laid on the 
ground, the best time for a hot 
shower—the only time, in fact- 
was when the water had been well 
heated by the sun, about 2 or 3 
p.m. So Eve planned her work to 
be ready for a rest then. She 
achieved the shower by connecting 
a hose to the water pipe and drap- 
ing the nozzle end over a pine 
bough, curtained by a circlet of 
small pines. 

Until the house was roofed, Eve 
lived in a tent on her property, and 
cooked on an outdoor fireplace 
she built from stones found on her 
land. Dinner invitations were espe- 
cially appreciated on rainy days. 

It was discouraging to spend so 
much time digging nine founda- 
tion holes, 4 feet deep and 3 feet 
square, and then, before her blis- 
ters had healed, filling them with 
practically the same rocks she'd 
dug out, mixed with a little cement 
this time. But George, with whom 
Eve had skied occasionally and 
who knew how to use a transit, 
assured her she was doing a good 
job. Eve invited him over for 4 
while he 


leveled the cement pillars accord- 


canned bean dinner 


ing to the slope of the ground. 
When the pillars were set, Eve 
engaged a carpenter, and she and 
George helped him build the rough 
framework of the house. Then, 
alone. Eve added the roofing 
boards, the double-coverage roof 
ing tarpapers, and the floor 
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The house that Eve built 


[Continued from page 98] 


boards. She now considered she 
had a home, and moved in, 
Then 


head high. the weather turned dis- 


when the boards were 
mally rainy. so Eve draped burlap 
over the remaining feet of open 
space and turned her thoughts to 
a fireplace. This entailed digging 
again; to vary routine, Eve ham- 
mered wall boards half a day. and 
cemented fireplace rocks the other 
half. By 


yutal boarding was covered with 


midsummer, the hori- 
vertical beards and thin vertical 
stripping. and the fireplace was so 
Work 
slowed as Eve ascended with the 
bucket. 


ascended again with a rock, 


high it required a ladder. 


cement descended, then 
On warm days when the 

and rocks grew monotonous, 

dallied with the plumbing, but 

there again ran up against the 

everlasting shovel and in- 


rock. The 


needed a diteh. and in northern 


evitable water pipe 
New Hampshire the ditch has to 
be pretty deep to be below the 
frost line. Meanwhile, it was sum- 
mer and there was hot water at 3 
pm. so Eve begged an elderly 
sink from a village attic and built 
a frame for it. One afternoon she 
was wrestling to connect the sink 
tw the pipe when a very long. very 
convertible 


chartreuse bumped 


cautiously up her undeveloped 
driveway. 

Eve had frequent visitors. friends 
whe came to help, and tourists 
her and 


whe had heard about 


stopped in for a glimpse of native 


August 1950 


This visitor's 
marked him as a 


industry. accent 
nobly-named 
ski-chalet 
Eve's 


remarked that he had 


guest at an Austrian 
resort nearby. He took in 
situation, 
also much plumbing trouble, and 
even would have 


then perhaps 


seme rubber his car, 


He pocketed 


his pince-nez, crawled under the 


cement in 
which he would get 


sink, and produced a beautiful 
hose connection. 

The fireplace went on and on, 
Eve installing the Heatilator unit 
according to steps listed on the 
The 


power company came around with 


printed instruction sheet. 
a pole and the local electrician 
showed Eve how to put in several 
outlets, which meant that cooking 
could be brought indoors on a 
hotplate. and the oil lamp could 
be discarded. 

After 


one night by the small furry folk 


being awakened twice 
of the forest scampering around 
her bed. Eve summoned the car- 
penter again and in one day he 
thick. 
door, and gave Eve pointers as she 
worked 


made a insulated front 
making 
frames for the windows. She could 


alongside on 


get no insurance on the huge glass 
sheet for the picture window until 
it was installed, so for a nervous 
week it leaned against the back 
of the finally 
phoned some friends and gave a 


house until she 
window-raising party. 

By this fireplace 
seemed to work nicely. Eve wel- 


time the 


comed the chance to be seen with- 


THE LIVING AREA, carpeted in cocoa matting, centers 


about Eve's triumph of construction 


the fireplace. A town 


dump find was the nail keg that has become a lamp table 


out cement in her hair and turned 
to the After 
rock wool on the ceiling in Au- 


insulation. laying 
gust. she preferred the cement! 

Horizontal ceiling boards and 
wallboard 
memory of the insulating. and the 


sheets covered the 
house began to have the aspects 
of civilization. At a hotel auction, 
Eve got bunk beds. a couch. and 
a couple of chairs. George re- 
turned for a weekend and helped 
build an icebox, a kitchen cabi- 
net. and a closet. all from scrap 
lumber. By this time, as Eve puts 
it, George could see no other way 
to get to enjoy all the work he'd 
done on the house, so they were 
married. This event greatly fur- 
thered the house-furnishing. 

Eve and George moved in for 
good last April. The worst was 
over, the rest was fun. From their 
18 by 24 foot space, they obtained 
a kitchen. a dressing room, a liv- 
ing and sleeping area. 

“We could have used the origi- 
nal house indefinitely.” Eve de- 
clares. “but a family has to have 
more room.” The addition is con- 
nected to the main reom by a 
doorway through the gallery, and 
furnace which 


boasts floor 


George installed, a marvelously 
compact bathroom. plumbing by 
Eve. lots of built-in furniture. and 
a corner for a bassinet. 

Eve 


guests, so 


and George. 
for $200 they 
that 


Living. to 
means 
bought a house had been 
used as a contractor's office on a 
One half is 
other half is 


studio, full of clay and paints, 


construction job. 


guest house, the 
and an assortment of jugs. frames, 
barrels. and boxes to be used. 

George has begun to transform 
their rock pit into a swimming 
pool by lining the rocks against 
the sides a bit more regularly and 
concreting the spaces between. 
Eve's flower and vegetable gar- 
den is thriving in the circle of the 
drive. The next project on their 
lists is a stable. 

George. by virtue of his experi- 
ence, is now working for a local 
architect 
walking. for lunch. He spends his 


and commutes home, 


spare time working on “Poverty 
Acres.” hunting. fishing. skiing. 
“It's the good life.” say Eve 
and George. “on a shoestring.” 
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Women have 


} 


their troubles 


when the hot weather 
arrives 


So it’s a hot and humid day! So 
it's also a day when sanitary protec- 
tion is needed! Lady, you should 
learn about *Tampax. For the lucky 
woman who discovers Tampax can 
sail through the month without ever 
a thought of belts and heavy pads— 
and everything that these accessories 
imply. Tampax is actually invisible 
when in use. More, it cannot be felt 
even in the slightest degree. 

Tampax is the invention of a 
doctor. It is worn internally and 
absorbs internally. It discards every 
bit of outside bulk. Nothing is 
present to make you uncomfort- 
able. Or to chafe. Or cause odor. 
No bulges or edge-lines with 
Tampax. It may be worn in swim- 
ming ... Made of pure surgical 
cotton, Tampax is compressed in 
applicators for easy insertion and 
changing. Highly absorbent. Small 
in size. Disposal no trouble. 

You can buy Tampax at drug 
stores and notion counters even in 
country villages. Three absorbencies 
—Regular, Super, Junior. Average 
month's supply fits in purse. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Om. 


Accepted for Advertising by the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
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TO MANY COOKS 


Readers are invited to send their cooking problems to the Lavine For 


Young Homemakers’ Kitchen. Our staff will be happy to offer all as- 


sistance possible. Enclose sel{-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 


. Is it necessary to tie poultry 
before roasting? I usually 
prepare it without a stuffing. 


Mrs. B. L. 


A. If you prepare poultry with- 

out a stuffing. or if you bake 
the stuffing separately, it will not 
be necessary to sew up the bedy 
cavity. It is a good idea. however, 
to truss the bird. tying the legs and 
wings close to the body in order 
to keep them from drying exces- 
sively during roasting. This is par- 
ticularly true of large birds like 
ducks, geese, and turkeys requir- 
ing a long cooking time. 


Can you tell me how to make 
genuine Hollandaise sauce as 
it is served in the better French 
restaurants? Mrs. M. S. 


A, Beat 3 fresh egg yolks slightly. 

Place in top of double boiler 
and cook over barely simmering 
water, beating with a fine wire 
whip until eggs turn cream colored 
and thicken slightly. Remove at 
once from heat. Gradually add 42 
pound of melted 
clear part of butter only. Add but- 
ter in smallest possible driblets 


butter using 


pouring from a small ladle a little 
at a time and beating constantly 
as the sauce emulsifies. When half 
the butter has been used, add one 
tablespoon warm water to thin the 
sauce. Add rest of butter grad- 
ually, continuing to beat until all 
butter is used up. Add one table- 
spoon lemon juice. Force sauce 
through a cheese cloth or fine 
strainer. Keep in a warm place, 
about 90 degrees. Too hot or too 
cold a temperature will cause in- 
gredients to separate. Add salt to 
taste or add more lemon juice if 
tartness is wanted. 


. Can you send me the recipe 
for Mrs. Truman's Ozark 
Pudding? Mrs. M.D. 


A, The following recipe is from 
the White House. 

Beat one egg. If you use an 
electric mixer, turn it to the low- 
est speed and beat the egg one 
minute. Gradually add %4 cup 
sugar. continuing to beat the mix- 
ture until very smooth, Set aside. 

Measure 2 tablespoons flour, 
114 teaspoons baking powder, and 
1, teaspoon salt. Sift together and 
add to the egg-sugar mixture, stir- 
ring it in with » mixing spoon. Add 
Ve cup chopped nut meats, '» cup 
chopped raw apple, and | teaspoon 
vanilla. Generously butter a 9-inch 
shallow pie plate. Pour the pud- 
ding into it and bake 35 minutes 
at 350 degrees. Serve with whipped 
cream or ice cream. 

After the pudding is in the oven 
about 15 minutes. it will rise, and 
in the final 20 minutes will settle 
and then emerge an even golden 
brown. 


I frequently have trouble 


when making pan gravy be- 


cause the liquid will not thicken 
after | add the flour. What am I 
doing incorrectly? Mrs. R. G. 
A, You are probably browning 

the flour too much. When you 
add the flour to the drippings, the 
pan should be removed from the 
fire. Gradually add the hot liquid 
and then return it to the fire to 
simmer and thicken. If the flour 
browns excessively, it will lose its 
thickening properties. To make 
your gravy brown, add a few drops 
of gravy color. 


Canned tomato soup often 

curdles when I add the milk or 
cream, even though | cook it over 
a low flame. Can | avoid this? 


Mrs. 5. C. 


A, Yes. Heat milk or cream and 


tomate purée in separate 
pans. Do not boil. Remove from 
flame and add the hot milk to the 
tomato purée, stirring well with 


wire whip. 
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JUST WHAT THE 
KITCHEN WANTED 


| know that feeling when you see something new and 
feel like saying, “Why, what a wonderful idea”? It’s often 
a new kitchen device—or an improvement on an old one 
which calls forth that reaction, the sort of thing you've al. 
ways known you needed without knowing what it was. Here 
are six such gimmicks for the kitchen, each of them de 
signed to simplify the routines of meal-getting and, ine 
dentally, to make the male members of the family exclaim, 
“Why didn’t | think of that?” This remark is sure proof 
that a real lack has been neatly engineered out of existence 


by those who study kitchen techniques and equipment, 


SMALL, portable, the 
beater shown above can 
whip cream right in the 
bottle. It can also be 
used for full-size whips 

BEATING ONE EGG, or a dab of cream, is easy, 

quick, quiet, with the Osterett, a powerful, small- 

bladed beater that will perform even in a tea cup 


DOUBLE-SIDED AND DOUBLE-PURPOSE knife can be used 
cut bread or carve roasts. One side is serrated, the other razor sharp 
It keeps its keen edge for years because of Frozen Heat fabrication 
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ONE EGG OR FOUR, in and 
out of boiling water without 
a burned hand or use of a pot 
holder. A plastic Egg Caddie 
does the trick, and can be 
taken to the table. Yolk of egg 
cooked upright stays centered 


Hungerford Solid Honduras Mahogany 


Custom-made furniture couldn't include more fine features 
than you get in Hungerford solid Honduras mahogany. The 
soft-spoken elegance is achieved through its simplicity of de- 
sign that is beautiful to behold, easy to keep clean, endures 
endlessly regardless of changes in furniture design. Open stock, 
see Hungerford 18th Century, America’s most popular bed- 
room group, in finer stores everywhere. Write today for free 
booklet. Dept. J-8 


Solid Mahogany by Hungerford, Memphis 


WhipRstir fits the corners, sides, and bottoms of pots by Wolfe, Inc., Atlanta 


WHIPPING OR STIRRING, serving or blending. the 


and pans, thus reducing waste and preventing burning 
(7 7 
EVER PUT YOUR left- 
overs in odd cups or bowls 
and then have a tough job 
finding them when | 
wanted? Refrigarranger is 
what you need: six plas- | 
tic containers in a rack | 


and Safe e Plastic lined dia- 


per slipcovers with gripper side fastenings for quick 
change and easy laundering. White, pink, blue, maize. 


Lace trimmed for girls: Tailored for boys: 
Celanese jersey. . 1.00 Celanese jersey 1,00 
Nylon. . . . . . . . ae 

Sizes 

Small—Birth to 12 Ibs Large—I!9 Ibs. to 25 Ibs 

Medium—13 Ibs. to 18 Ibs Extra Large—26 Ibs. to 32 Ibs. 
GRAVITY FEED PUTS THE CAN IN your hand when you want And for later on wonderful 
it. The rest of the time, Roll-a-Rack stores cans in your cupboard : . 


or refrigerator. It's made of chrome, has a capacity of twelve tins odd, Ihe Crawlers! 


[Continued on page 102] 
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JUST WHAT THE KITCHEN WANTED 


{Continued from page 101} 


NO PIECE OF cheese will 
twist your arm if you have a 
handy Mouli Grater, which 
is equipped with a rotary 
grate to do the work when 
handle turns. Shaves ice, too 


PULL OUT THE rack if 
you want a cup, push back 
the rack to neatly shelve 
cups between meals. 
Twelve cups are safely 
hung on Handy Cup Rack 


BLAST OF hot, dry air 
from oscillating Dish-Dri 
dries a rack of dishes with 
no toweling. no lint. Unit 
also dries fruit, thaws out 
frozen food, and dries hose 


COATED WITH VINYLITE. this new 
dish drain has attachment for eight cups 
or glasses, and holder for twelve plates 
Called Drain A Glas, it prevents break 
age. comes in red, white. or yellow. It's 
unusually large, with cushioning wires 
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An old forge gets four new tenants 


{Continued from page 74] 


ld see only what appeared to be 
an old barn on the spot where they 
had hoped to see the Simmons 
“dream house.” The Simmonses 
were ashamed to tell them that was 
“it.” Even the weather began to 
frown on the project. Although 
the winter of 1946-47 had been 
relatively mild, the day Dot and 
Schuy moved in, January 27, made 
Weather Bureau history because 
of the unpredicted heavy snowfall. 
By the time the moving van had 
negotiated the treacherous roads, 
the snow had reached a depth of 
two feet and had drifted across 
the wide double doors into the 
house. Th or four hours later it 
was hard to tell from the depth of 
the snow which was the inside and 
which the outside of the house. 


Dur and Schuy donned heavy 
clothes and trudged to a nearby 
inn for dinner. There they learned 
a little of the history of the section 
and, more specifically, of the part 
played. albeit unwillingly, by the 
proprietor of “The Forge” in the 
Paoli Massacre. As they walked 
home through the newly-fallen 
snow, under that dark winter sky, 
they were imbued with the his- 
torical background of their new 
home. There was something 
cockle-warming in the knowledge 
that they were traversing the same 
road that both British and Ameri- 
can Revolutionary troops had 
tramped nearly two centuries ago. 
The work of reconstruction was 
eagerly begun. They actually 
spent only $1500 on improvements, 
which wasn't too exorbitant when 
you see all that they did. 


|) res mother did not share 
her daughter's enthusiasm. “She 
burst into tears when we took her 
out to show her our purchase,” 
Dorothy said. Perhaps tears were 
not unwarranted when the over-all 

ure is taken inte consideration. 
Neither her daughter nor her son- 
in-law knew the first thing about 
converting a rural wreck into an 
up-to-date home with heating and 
plumbing. 

Certainly there was nothing cozy 
about the huge 26 x 28 room with 
its cement floor that had once 
served as a wheelwright’s shop. 


The kitchen was dingy and dark, 
with two slits in the wall that 
passed for windows. Its only virtue 
was the spacious, ceiling-high cab 
inets in the next room, which is 
now being used as a temporary 
dining room. 

But even Dorothy's mother is 
pleased with the results she sees 
today. In place of the cement floor 
in the cheerful living room with its 
two fireplaces is a floor of pine 
beards shiny with the patina of 
age. plus wax and elbow grease. 
These boards. some measuring 
twenty-four inches across, once 
formed the attic floor. Direetly 
overhead are the original oak 
beams. awe-inspiring in cireum- 
ference. It's nothing short of 
breathtaking to realize that these 
trees were cut as long ago as the 
days when DuBarry was raising a 
reyal ruckus with Louis XV of 
France. and in these United States 
the Boston Massacre was adding a 
bloody chapter to history. 

An ugly lean-to at the side of the 
house was next knocked down to 
make way for a porch. Then it was 
that Schuyler 
porch would make a very handy 


discovered this 


car port. Shades of that ancient 
smithy! Too bad he couldn't have 
lived long enough to see his forge 
housing a horseless carriage that 


never needs to be shod. 


a the kitehen. a part of the wall 
was knocked out to make way for 


a scenic window. This enables Dot 
to get the full benefit of the back- 
yard with its blossoming bushes, 
centuries-old trees, and singing 
brook. She can also keep an eye on 
the two young Simmonses at play. 
Sometimes it's even necessary for 
her to hie herself to the kitchen 
and gaze out on all this pastoral 
beauty. 

No Cinderella story is as easy 
as it sounds in the telling. [t's often 
a grim business to make a dream 
come true, especially when the 
budget must be stretched to ac 
commodate two growing boys 
“Sometimes I look around at all 
that still has to be done, and I 
wonder what on earth made us buy 
this place.” Dorothy says wistfully. 
So she goes to the kitchen for re 
assurance, and gets it when she 
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looks out through the window and 
sees dark-haired Baker and blond 


Hank having the time of their 
young lives roaming the meadow 
and splashing in the creek. 


One of the biggest projects lined 
up for the future is the conversion 
of the immense torge into two 
rooms, one for formal dining and 
one for barbecue parties. The Sim- 
monses have always wanted a fire- 
place in their dining room and are 
thrilled that they ll have a ready- 
made stone one that goes all the 
way to the ceiling. The old forge 
itself, with its priceless antique 
bellows hanging overhead, will 
form the barbecue pit. 

Upstairs, the three bedrooms 
and bath are large and light and 
tastefully decorated. The furniture 
and accessories, like Topsy, “just 
grew.” They may best be described 
as early “Simmons.” Some are an- 
tiques; others are modern. Doro- 
thy picked up. “for practically 
nothing.” two Victorian love seats 
that may be alien to a converted 
country forge but whose authen- 
ticity would make an antique 
dealer green with envy. 


ful pad on the window seat in 


me day there will be a color- 


front of the expansive window in 


the living r re also will be 


more hinges added to the new 
cabinets under this window. Un- 
fortunately, there was a slight fi- 
nancial collapse in the middle of 
this job with the 


result that several 
hinges are conspicuous by their 
absence. and mark = the 
spot,” Schuyler points out, “where 
ends did not meet.” 

But whether the pad or the 
hinges are ever added is relatively 
unimportant. What does matter is 
that Dot and Schuyler Simmons 
had the courage and the fortitude 
to realize their ambition. They are 
adding another chapter to the won- 
derful history of this old structure 
that has been in its time a forge. 
an inn, and an antique shop, Add 
to this impressive list. a four-letter 


word that spells h-o-m-e and you 
will know why Dorothy and Schuy- 
ler Simmons are so proud to have 
played a part in this fascinating 
evolution of an old house. 
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IS WHERE 


TOO MUCH 


\ e have hardly any trouble 


with collapsing roofs, joists sud- 
denly crumbling into dust, or fur- 
naces blowing up. Our trouble is 
incurable. In our home, things 
accumulate. Junk, if the things 
belong to me, and “Oh, you 
wouldn't understand,” if they're 
my wife's. 

The day is coming when tower- 
ing piles of books, teacups, pen- 
cils, magazines waiting to be 
clipped, old cigar boxes, will fin- 
ally reach to the ceiling, while we 
scuttle like hermit crabs along the 
dark narrow trails between stacks. 

It all began years ago, when we 
were freshly wed. There was a 
shelf in our foyer closet. Just the 
place for my hat. 

Soon the hat shelf became un- 
comfortably crowded. Not with 
hats, however. It was also just the 
place, | found, to keep a pipe. 
Then | wasn't so apt to rush off 
without one. And since a pipe 
needs tobacco. | kept a pouch 
there. And matches. Meanwhile, 
my bride had got into the habit of 
tucking her gloves on the shelf, 
plus a pincushion and a hat or two 
of her own. 

One day she added an umbrella, 
and brought everything down on 
her head. While she combed my 
shag right out of her hair, we 
bowed to the inevitable. Another 
shelf was needed. 

“Things will certainly rattle 
around with all this room,” I 
cried, “but at least we'll have a 
place to put hats when we have 
company.” 

A week later we had a couple of 
the neighbors in one evening to 
debate reciprocal trade treaties 


HOME 


and dance a little rumba. We 
didn't even open the closet. Just 
piled their things on the bed. Both 
closet shelves were busy by then. 
We had an electric fan stored 
there, a lemon-colored lampshade, 
and a pile of magazines some Boy 
Scouts were going to pick up in a 
paper drive. Also four compacts, 
a clothes brush. and a sugar bowl 
containing petty cash for minor 
transactions at the front door. 
Along with the original hat, pipe, 
and other impedimenta. 

It's the same story with our 
wardrobes. Though some simple 
8-penny nails in the wall would 
make me happy as a lark, my wife 
insists we use hangers, strung 
along a rod. Very well. There was 
such a rod in our clothes closet 
when we first occupied our dwell- 
ing. By canny measurement with 
a piece of string, she discovered 
that another rod would fit in. “Two 
rods!” she warbled, dizzy with joy- 
ful anticipation. 

Today we have rods in the hall 
closet too. Also on the cellar stair 


ide of the linen 
closet, and in the attic. Not only is 


landing, the off 


every one in constant use, but our 
toggery is perpetually wrinkled by 
the jamming, or is being jostled to 
the floor in a heap. 

Once we lived in an apartment 
where there were no bookshelves. 
When we finally got tired of root- 
ing through a packing case in the 
basement for the wrong tome, we 
bought a couple of modern blonde 
bookcases and stood them against 
the living room wall. Not quite 
roomy enough, we found. Because 
my wife interspersed blocks of 
books with vases, and bits of bric- 


BY KEN KRAFT 


a-brac. She said it broke up the 
mass, and with the mass well 
broken, she went to work on me. 
She bought more of the handsome 
bookcases, creating an expensive 
architectural effect across the 
wall. Very striking as long as we 
could see it, for about ten days. 
After that, everything was smoth- 
ered under a tropical growth of 
books and crockery, ashtrays and 
bonbons. framed photographs of 
our nieces and a half-finished 
knitted afghan. 

I like a table by my easy chair, 
where I can keep things | haven't 
got around to reading yet, like the 
dictionary. None of your delicate 
little tables. Too flimsy. I'd almost 
rather use the floor. The next voice 
you hear will be my wife's, saying 
“Almost?” 

Well, of course, when one’s 
chairside table is groaning under 
a basket of undarned sox, a box 
of scented stationery, directions on 
how to build slipcovers, skirts 
with hems being let out . . . add 
such as that to my own leaning 
tower of reading and refreshment 
hovering over me, and it's enough 
to bring tears to the eyes of my 
insurance man. 

From time to time, all the aceu- 
mulation in our house gets on my 
wife's nerves, and then we have a 
tidying bee. I really don’t know 
why. It always turns into the same 
weird household ceremony. The 
featured players in this pantomime 
are two panting figures. Each is 
carrying armloads of personal 
property. They are methodically 
plodding back and forth, each one 
en route to a spot the other has 
just cleared of its accumulation. 
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GINNIE HOFMANN 


MUSIC for LIVING 


BY GERSON 


C lumbia has issued its first re- 
cording of Tossy Spivakovsky. who 
plays Bach's Sonata No. | in G 
Minor for Violin (v pa- 
nied) and Beethoven's Sonata 
No. 8in G Major, Op. 30, No. 3. 
Spivakovsky, a European who has 
made his home in America for ten 
years, has an extraordinary style, 
sharp and decisive, and we simply 
don't understand why he hasn't 
been recorded again and again. 
(The only other recording of his 
about which we know is the mag- 
nificent Bartok Sonata No. 2 for 
Violin on Concert Hall Records.) 
Several albums have appeared 
to celebrate the new era of Dixie- 
land jazz. Originally recorded 
many years ago, Comes Jazz, 
with Bud Freeman and His Fa- 
mous Chicagoans, is now available 
on a Columbia LP. The band, with 
men like Jack Teagarden, Max 
Kaminsky, and Eddie Condon, 
does wonderfully with such tunes 
as Muskrat Ramble, That Da-Da 
Strain, and At the Jazz Band Ball. 
If you listen to this along with 
another Dixie set. recorded a 
few months ago in New Orleans, 
Phil Zito’s Dixieland Express, 
you llenjoy comparing the changes 
in style. Zito has lots of good, old- 
fashioned bounce in pieces like 
Clarinet Marmalade and Shine. 
Still a third set, this time from 
RCA Victor. is Tommy Dorsey's 
Dixieland for Dancing, perfect 
for practicing the Charleston. 
Another fine Victor release is 
the Paganini Quartet’s version of 
Beethoven's Quartet No.5 in A, 


Op. 18. This spirited interpreta- 
tion of an early and delightful 
work was recorded in England. 
Nat “King” Cole is always a 
pleasure to listen to, and Capitol 
has issued a couple of top-notch 
albums. King Cole at the Piano 
(with Nat soloing on tunes like 
Three Little Words, How High the 
Moon,andPoor Butter fly 
of Hits features the king « 
with trio in such fond, familiar 
melodies as Straighten Up and Fly 
Right and Nature Boy. 


FOR CONNOISSEURS 


Opera fans have always been 
faced with a double problem. A 
complete opera on regular 78 rpm 
shellac records is quite expensive 
and takes up an enormous amount 
of space. The coming of LP has 
changed all that, as in the case 
of Richard Wagner's romantic 
opera The Flying Dutchman. 
This is now issued by Mercury in 
a handsome album which presents 
the complete recording on four 
twelve-inch LP's! 


OUTSTANDING POPULAR 
SINGLES 


Vie Damone sings the dramatic 
Where Can 1 Go? and the charm- 
ing 1f We Could Be A-L-O-N-E 
(Mercury). Billy Eckstine and 
Sarah Vaughan combine for the 
lovely You're All 1 Need and Dedi- 
cated to You (M-G-M). | Only 
Saw Him Once and On An Ordi- 
nary Morning are ballads sung by 
Rosemary Clooney (Columbia). 
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RECIPES 
FOR TWO 


A versatile and economical seasoning, curry is so much a 
part of the Indian diet that prisoners there, who have to 
provide and cook their own food, are forbidden its use be- 
cause they are not supposed to enjoy their food, but merely 
to be sustained by it. The recipes given here were adapted 
for the American kitchen by the Java-India Curry Council 


CHICKEN CURRY 


2 pounds chicken, cut for fricassee few grains cayenne pepper 


1 tablespoon butter 1% teaspoons salt 
1 small bay leaf (optional) \ teaspoon sugar (preferably brown) 
1% teaspoons curry powder 1 medium onion, finely chopped 


\% teaspoon dry mustard (optional) % tablespoon flour 


Melt butter in a deep pan. Add all ingredients except meat and flour. Blend 
well on low flame and cook until onions are tender. Add meat and fry vigor- 
ously for 20 minutes. Sprinkle flour evenly and continue cooking for another 
15 minutes. Add approximately “% cup boiling water. Cover pan tightly and 
let simmer until meat is tender. Optional: Separate meat from sauce. Remove 
skins. Strain sauce and recombine. 


EGG CURRY 


4 hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise in 1 large lump butter 

quarters 2 teaspoons curry powder 
1 medium onion, cut coarsely 1% teaspoons salt 
1 green pepper chopped fine Vy teaspoon sugar 
1 small clove garlic cut very fine \% teaspoon dry mustard (optional) 
1 pinch red pepper 


1 #2 can tomatoes or equivalent in fresh tomatoes 


Melt butter. Add dry ingredients and blend well on low flame. Add onions, 
green pepper, garlic, and fry until tender. Add tomato and cook, stirring fre 
quently until mixture is very smooth, Add % cup hot water and stir, Add eggs, 
stirring gently so as not to break eggs. Thicken slightly with flour and water. 
Cook on very low flame for about 15 minutes. Add mushrooms if desired, Serve 
with rice, 


DEVILED EGGS 


4 hard-boiled eggs ‘, teaspoon dry mustard (optional) 


1 small onion minced Yy teaspoon salt 
I small piece green pepper, minced 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 teaspoon butter dash red pepper 
\ teaspoon curry powder pinch of sugar 

Cut eggs in half lengthwise. Remove yolks. Mash yolks and blend with other in- 
gredients to smooth consistency, Refill whites with mixture. Garnish with minced 


parsley and paprika. 
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CURRIED LOBSTER 


\ teaspoon sugar 


cup flaked lobster meat 


L tablespoon flour 1 pinch red pepper 

large lamp butter 2 teaspoons grated onion 

ly teaspoon Curry pow der 2 teaspoons lemon juice 

I teaspoon salt 3 medium-sized radishes, shredded 


1%, cups liquid (halj milk, half water) 


Melt butter. Add curry powder, salt, sugar, red pepper, and blend thoroughly, 
Add flour and blend well, Add slowly the liquid which has been heated sepa 
rately. Add lobster and let simmer 10 minutes. Add onion, radish, and lemon 
juice and continue simmering 20 minutes, Serve on buttered rounds of toast 
or patty shells 

Note: pimento may be substituted for shredded radishes. 


FRESH STRING BEAN CURRY 


1 pound string beans « ashed and Il very small clove garlic finely sliced 
broken into | inch pieces *, teaspoon curry powder 

tablespoon butter teaspoon salt 

small green pepper chopped teaspoon sugar 

Melt butter in medium-sized saucepan on very low flame. Add garlic, Blend in in Sterling Contemporary : 

dry ingredients. Do not overheat. 

Add vegetables and cook vigorously 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add % Cigarette and Liquor Proof occasional tobles...Realwood tops 

cup hot water, cover pan, steam on low flame 25 minutes or until tender. Do can't be scarred or stained by commonly served foods. Crayon, 

not overcook, Serve with rice, pilaf. pencil marks or fingerprints wipe off easily with a damp 


cloth. Ideal for homes with children where beautiful furniture is 


CAULIFLOWER, PEAS, AND POTATO BHAJI desired and practical furniture needed. Complete style and 
price selection on display at better furniture and department 
I small cauliflower (1 pound) broken 1 large lump butter steres...write us for the name of your nearest decter. 
into small sections 1 teaspoon salt 
| eup fresh shelled peas V4 teaspoon sugar 
% cup radishes cut in half 1 bay leaj © STERLING FURNITURE, Inc. E 
I medium-sized potato cut in I inch 1 small clove garlic 1611 W. Cortland St., Chicago, ill. 
cubes. Wash well but do not re- 1 pinch red pepper } - 
move skins 1 pinch black pepper 


teaspoon curry powder 


Meh butter in large pan with tight fitting cover. Add dry ingredients and blend 


on low flame. Add garlie clove, cut in half, and heat for a few seconds, Add Sere 
vegetables, stir, and cover pan. Cook on low heat 25 minutes, stirring once or 


twice. Add 'y cup hot water, Continue cooking until vegetables are tender. Do Decorating 


not overcook, One teaspoon lemon ju 


» and a little chopped parsley may be 
added before serving. Serve with plain rice and purées, 


Magic 


| 
cum, 

HIRA | New ways to treat prob- 
% cup farina (or Cream of Wheat) 1 pinch salt | ind | 
2 tablespoons melted butter \% cup of a mixture of any three of the em windows so that 
25 cup sugar following: citron, raisins, dates, they're an asset instead 
cup water coconut, nuts, cherries. candied 
| generous pinch saffron orange peel | ofa liability - tricks 
Place butter and farina in frying pan, Roast on very low flame for 15 minutes, with wallpaper, paint, 


stirring frequently or until it becomes a very light delicate brown, Bring sugar, and new fall fabrics— 
saffron, salt, and water to boil in a small saucepan. Boil for 5 minutes. Add the 2 z 
hot farina and mixture of fruits to syrup. Stir, Cover and steam on very low don’t miss the Septem- 


flame for about 7 minutes or until excess syrup is absorbed, Pour into molds ber issue which is balm 


and cool. Serve plain or with whipped cream, ven Lnalioir 
| for your pocketbook, CALIFORNIA 
MUSHROOM SOUP and a boost for your PO RT ais, 
10-ounce can cream mushroom soup teaspoon sugar home— 
| medium onion, chopped fine ¥% teaspoon curry powder Raby 
| large bay leaf (optional) 1 full teaspoon lemon | ‘ 
'y teaspoon salt I tablespoon butter A 
1 tablespoon parsley, finely chopped IVING 
\ vutter on le ame in sauce i dients ell. 4 
felt butter on low flame in sauce pan, Add dry ingredients and blend well FOR YOUNG 


Add onion and fry gently until tender. Add soup, lemon juice, and simmer, stir- 


ring constantly. Add two cups hot water or half milk—half water previously | HOMEMAKERS 


heated. Simmer 20 minutes. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO 
LIVER MOR 


Sprinkle parsley over soup before serving. Recipe may be used with any cream 


soup: celery, chicken, asparagus, etc, [Continued on page 106] 
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Curry recipes for two 


[Continued from page 105] 


LAMB CURRY 


2 pounds shoulder or leg of lamb cut 1% teaspoons salt 


into small pieces 14 teaspoon sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 1 medium-sized onion chopped fine 
1% teaspoons curry powder % cup chopped parsley 


\% teaspoon dry mustard (optional) 1 small clove garlic, chopped fine 


Melt butter. Add all ingredients except meat. Fry gently until onions are tender. 
Add meat, fry vigorously for 20 minutes, stirring well. 


Add solid part of contents of one #2 can tomatoes. Cover and k on low flame 


1 hour, stirring occasionally. Skim off excess fat. Thicken to desired consistency 
with a little flour and water. Stir and cook gently 25 minutes. Serve with plain 
boiled rice. 


*AGHETTI SAUCE (meatless) 
1% tablespoons butter pinch cayenne pepper 
44 teaspoon curry powder 1 small clove garlic, chopped fine 
2 teaspoons salt 2 medium onions, chopped 


\ teaspoon sugar 1 #2 can tomatoes 


Melt butter, add dry ingredients. Blend. Add onions and garlic and sauté lightly. 
Add solid part of canned tomatoes, Stir well and cook on medium flame until 
mixture is a thick smooth sauce, Thin to desired consistency with tomato liquid 
and cook another 10 minutes, 


EAST INDIA SALAD DRESSING 
Mix dry: 4 teaspoon curry powder, 4% teaspoon salt, pinch of sugar, pinch 
paprika, pinch dry mustard. Add ', cup oil and mix thoroughly. Now add slowly 
2 tablespoons vinegar, stirring constantly. Add ring of onion or 4% clove garlic 
and let stand, Remove onion or garlic before serving. 


CREAM CHEESE CURRY SPREAD 


(for hors d'oeuvres or sandwiches) 


1% pound butter (2 tablespoons) 


3 ounces cream cheese 


\% teaspoon curry powder 
pinch of sugar and paprika 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Cream butter on warm platter. Add and blend dry ingredients. Add cream cheese 


and work to creamy consistency, Use for sandwiches or for hors d'oeuvres, 


SHRIMP CURRY 


% pound shrimp, cleaned and cooked \ teaspoon dry mustard (optional) 


1 small onion, finely cut 1 teaspoon salt 
% small green pepper cut % #2 can tomatoes 
1 teaspoon curry powder 1 tablespoon butter 


% clove garlic, finely sliced 


Melt butter, add onion, green pepper, garlic, and dry ingredients and fry on low 
flame until mixture is soft. Add % can tomatoes and cook until mixture is well 
thickened and very smooth. Add shrimp and % cup hot water. Cook gently 20 
minutes. If necessary, thicken with a little flour and water. Serve with plain 
rice or pilaf. 


PILAF 


PLAIN: Wash well and drain thoroughly | cup rice. Melt two tablespoons butter 
in medium-sized pan. Add rice and fry on low flame ufttil rice is delicately 


browned, stirring constantly. Add two cups hot water. Salt to taste. Cover tightly 


and let steam on very low flame for 25 minutes or until tender. 

FANCY: Make same as above, adding one cup fresh peas or chopped almonds or 
fresh shredded coconut before steamir 
Pilaf is excellent with egg, vegetable, « 


shrimp curries. 


This house was once condemned 


| Continued from page 72] 


on the plastering. In one place up- 
stairs not only plaster came down, 
but also several old pamphlets, 
dated 1843. At the time they were 
published, the house itself was 
already one hundred and eleven 
years old! 

It took two whole months to pull 
the house down around their ears. 
Helen cleaned and “denailed” all 
the old boards while Huck did the 
heavy work. Often they forgot to 
eat lunch, and many a time worked 
right on through most of the night, 
having only kerosene lamps for 
light. The house began to look as 
if it had been blitzed. A circular 
staircase in the center of the living 
room had to come out. It took up 
too much space. All the floor 
boards downstairs had been found 
rotten and were yanked up, expos- 
ing the basement. The beautiful 
old pine floor boards from the at- 
tic were carted downstairs and laid 
on the first floor. 

At this stage, necessity took a 
hand. A new roof was in order. 
When the old one was discarded, 
Helen and Huck started sheathing 
the inside and outside of the new 
roof, Too late they realized that 
they had completely sheathed 
themselves out on the roof. They 
had to yell for help and a ladder 


and descend in ignominy. 

The cellar played them a dirty 
trick, too. It had looked like a com- 
paratively simple project but 
turned into a major problem when 
it was found that the new oil heater 
required more space than they 
had. Se Huck had to dig the cellar 
a foot deeper and put in a concrete 
floor while he was about it. 

It was not all uphill sledding by 
any means. There were marvelous 
surprises and discoveries that com- 
pensated for the disappointments 
and extra toil. It was wonderful to 
find that beneath the stucco ex- 
terior were stones that had been 
beautifully pointed. Removing this 
stucco is a job that is not yet com- 
pleted. And there was the thrilling 
business of discovering that the en- 
tire kitchen was paneled in ran- 
dom-width pine and poplar boards. 
These were sanded, 
stained, and waxed, and now glow 


scraped, 
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with that mellow patina which is 
natural only in century-old wood. 
This room will some day be the 
den, and the walk-in fireplace, 
covered up temporarily to make 
way for the modern stove, will 


again be put to use. And what fun 
to find, when the old shed in front 
of the barn was torn down, that 
the stones in it exactly matched 
the stones with which the house 
was built. These were lugged in, 
one by one, and bec ame the fire- 
place in the living room. 

Helen tiled the shower stall and 
bathroom floor while Huck went 


about the complicated business of 


wiring for electricity. He did a 
splendid job that was duly ap 
proved by the authorities. One of 
the most ingenious and certainly 
unique features of the house is 
Huck’s removable china cabinet, 
which slides in and out of the 
space that will some day be the 
doorway to the new dining room. 
Another window, with bookshelves 
underneath, used to be the front 
door until it was decided to switch 
the entrance areund to the side. 

The Huckers regard this move 
to the country as fun, but don't 
think they are not completely prac- 
tical at the same time. Helen got 
a water-supply pump, all done up 
in red ribbon, for her last birth- 
day. They have strictly utilitarian 
plans for their lambs, which are 
not grazing on the lawn merely te 
decorate the premises. One lamb 
will grace the Hucker deep freezer 
come Fall; one will be kept for 
breeding purposes; and two are to 
be sold to fatten up the budget. 
This summer will see the addition 
of fifty laying hens. 

Hawthorne Farm is back at 
work again, blissfully unaware 
that it was once condemned as un- 
fit for habitation. “Take three 
tenses,” says Helen, “and you will 
have the complete story. Past im- 
perfect; present indicative; future 
-well, perfect, we hope!” And 
somehow, as you look around this 
cozy, cheerful little place with its 
deep, flower-filled window sills, 
random-width pine floors, plus the 
modern conveniences, you know 
that the future will be perfect. 
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It was an eyesore 
{Continued from page 71] 


In reclaiming and restoring a 
house of this precious vintage, 
there are invariably heart-break- 
ing decisions to be made. It's a con- 
tinuous tug of war between the 
sentimental and the essential, the 


romantic versus the practical. 
Something has to give—even if it’s 
the love of a fireplace that has 
warmed generations since pre- 
Revolutionary days. Fortunately, 
there were two fireplaces in the 
living room, since this was origi- 
nally a two-family abode. So it 
was decided to close one fireplace 
and rebuild it as a bookease, using 
its flue for the new oil heating 
system in the basement. 

A closet at the other end of the 
room, next to the retained fire- 
k- 


shelves with storage space below. 


place. was converted into be 


And here Pat had one of her bril- 
tien that 
may be copied by any young home- 


liant ideas—a clever n 


maker who has a big, roomy 
drawer to spare. Pat pulled open 


the drawer between the shelves 


Every day’s a party 
(Continued from page 50] 


experience. In addition, each of 


them contributes special qualities 
which complement the others. 
Phyllis, an art major in high 
school and college, has great flair 
for color and design. Fortunately, 
she also has a commercial artist 
husband, Dean, who qualifies as a 
full-fledged team member because 
he can always find time to design 
the place cards, club posters, and 
advertising. 

Ruth seems to be a natural- 
born promoter. She bubbles con- 
tagiously about their current tri- 
umphs and future plans. Because 
the Moyse ménage boasts the 
strenuous and = sturdy  fifteen- 
months-old Michael. Ruth has un- 
til recently done the homework and 
manned the teley 


ne. But busi- 
ness is booming to such an extent 
that a delighted grandmother has 
been drafted as almost a full-time 
sitter. George Moyse. like Dean, 
has another profession. but being a 
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and storage space beneath, and in 
it put pots of ivy, philodendron, 
and geraniums. Lo and behold- 
an indoor flower box, providing a 
splash of color and that all-impor- 


tant accent of growing plants. One 
of the front doors was made into a 
window, and a window looking out 
on the lean-to was closed up. 

By this time Pat and Karl felt 
like veterans at the business of 
planning, papering, and plaster- 
ing. And it really called for all 
their experience, plus a spirit of 
adventure, when it came to hewing 
a dining room and kitchen out of 
the dark, dismal, narrow little 
lean-to, used in bygone days as a 
shed or washroom. To dispel the 
darkness, a French door was put 
up in place of an ordinary door. 

Pat has always been “that way” 
about dadoes in the dining room, 
so a dado was formed by rough- 
plastering the lower part of the 
wall and topping that with narrow 
molding bought by the foot. Mold- 
ing and plaster were painted 


co-operative and amiable young 
man he doubles as an efficient de- 
livery boy, carting boxes of china 
and glass hither and thither and 
generally making himself an in- 
dispensable part of the team. 

Chuck Connery is the display 
manager of a local store—defin- 
itely a full-time job—but his en- 
ergy seems to be as exhaustless 
as his ideas. Not only does he 
hatch a new plan every five min- 
utes, but he’s a perfectionist into 
the bargain—a combination that 
keeps the whole group slightly out 
of breath. 

A valuable adjunct to RSVP is 
John Korb, Junior, their “official 
photographer,” who took the pic- 
ture for this story. He works at 
the Naval Air Base on North Is- 
land. but evenings and weekends 
he’s available to photograph par- 
ties and commercial exhibits. 

Much of their work is done at 
odd hours, often at night. Busi- 


white, serving to set off the gay 
wallpaper with its large pink roses 
and colorful birds. The Welsh 
cabinet in the room was formerly 
a window between living room and 
lean-to. 

The so-called kitchen was not 
even a reasonable facsimile of one. 
An up-to-date stove and all the 
other modern kitchen parapher- 
nalia were lined up by Karl in an 
efficient work area along one wall 
after. the antiquated oddments 
were discarded to make room. 

Pat's imagination and Karl's 
know-how achieved some charm- 
ing and individual effects. One of 
them, for instance, was a wading 
pool sunk in the back yard for 
their little daughter, Janet. Believe 
it or not, it was the tiny tub which 
they removed from their second- 
floor bathroom! And an efficient 
looking pipe rack for the table was 
made from two horseshoes found 
by their other daughter, Peg. in 
the part of the garage that used 


to house the horse! And the sweet 


ness meetings are always in the 
living room of one of the trio, 
where they sit far into the late 
hours searching out new ideas. All 
of their party plans are developed 
in these evening sessions and the 
three key members always work 
together on every job. They must 
often talk with their mouths full, 
because Ruth says they eat con- 
stantly. “It may seem funny, but 
we can never get any ideas about 
our parties without eating. so we 
stow away as much as our budgets 
will allow.” Not strange. at all. 
that a lot of fuel is needed to run 
those young dynamos. most of 
them with two jobs. The meetings 
are automatically adjourned when 
more than two of them fall asleep. 

Prices charged by RSVP are 
competitive with those of any 
florist who sends over a bowl of 
roses. They may use roses from the 
same source. (or daisies or cactus) 
but there is always an Idéa for a 


old lamp by the gate was beaten 
out of a discarded radiator cover! 
The letters on the gate spelling the 
name Junghans were also made by 
Karl, out of iron found on the site 
and nailed into place with the old 
hand-wrought nails taken from the 
house when the living room parti- 
tion was removed! They have un- 
usual ivy-holders on the bathreom 
walls—transformed by Pat from 
nineteen-cent drugstore sculfies, 
with a small jelly glass stuck into 
the toe to hold water for the ivy! 

No, George Washington didn't 
sleep here (as far as anyone 
knows). It is entirely conceivable, 
though, that he often rode by the 
attractive, newly-built structure as 
he wended his way to his Valley 


house has withstood both weather 


headquarters. For this 


and war. It has seen history in the 
making. But surely it has wit- 
nessed no more truly American 
enterprise than its own restoration 
from an ugly, run-down eyesore 
to a lovely, heart-warming home. 


bonus. If they charged for think- 
ing time, they'd be millionaires. 

Expensive accessories and table- 
ware are often rented, but they 
concoct innumerable things them- 
selves out of the most unexpected 
and economical materials. Table- 
cloths are whipped up of anything 
from dress organdy to real fish 
nets, Color is the major considera- 
tion, but the proper textures must 
go together, too: never heavy pot- 
tery on damask, or orchids on 
cotton crash. Their experience in 
display is invaluable, because they 
know flocks of tricks to make 
much out of little. 

Any correct and formal fune- 
tion, complete from “double dam- 
ask dinner napkins to finger 
bowls” they take in their stride, 
but that’s not much fun. Just tell 
them you want something “differ- 
ent.” and they'll happily sit up 
most of the night. Always pro- 
vided they have plenty to eat. 
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PIE IN YOUR EYE 


BY WILLIAM E. BEST 


I have just thrown off the last 
vestige of bachelordom and taken 
that fatal step into the female do- 
main of the kitchen, 

I have made my first pie. 

I was prowling the  upermarket 
shelves when | came across ita 
snug little can of blueberries, just 
the right experimental size. Right 
across the aisle were the ready- 
mix shelves. There was a special 
on pie crust mixes. | was alone. I 
could figure this thing out for my- 
self. | could doubt and procrasti- 
nate and make a decision, The 
label on a package of Pillsbury’s 
Best said “just add water.” This 
was the stuff! Scene 2: the kitchen. 

The first line in the mix recipe 
threw me a little: Empty mix into 
bowl and toss lightly with a fork. 

I could see myself trying to 
balance that bowl on a fork, let 
alone getting to be such an expert 
I could toss it lightly. 

Then the instructions said to 
sprinkle 3 to 4 tablespoons of 
cold water gradually over the mix. 
I had some trouble propping up 
the tablespoons so the water 
wouldn't spill out of three of them 
while I sprinkled from the first. 

I finally made it and did some 
more “blending lightly.” I read 
further: Press into a ball, 

What ball? I shook the package 
but Pillsbury hadn't included any 
ball. I even started to look for an 
old tennis ball to cut a hole in be- 
fore I got the idea. 

I somehow got the two necessary 
crusts rolled out. They came out 
ragged around the edges. like the 
hem of Daisy Mae's skirt. I had to 
dash up some extra dough to patch 
up the holes. Then I picked up one 
piece of dough and looked around 
for the pie tin. It was across the 
kitchen on the oven door. I figured, 
why go way over there to bring 


back the pie tin. I took the dough 
to the tin, carrying it like a slice of 
ham. and flopping it in. A little 
tamping down did the rest and I 
had my bettom crust 

The recipe on the blueberry can 
said, Drain off most of the juice. 
I did, saving it in a glass in case 
“most of” in my language was dif- 
ferent from the label writer's. I 
slapped the top crust on. 

There was more literary double- 
talk on the mix recipe. 

Seal edge and flute, said Pills- 
bury. cryptically. 

I've heard that music makes it 
easier for people to work. But pie 
crust—-why just a flute? How 
about a trombone or a little zoom, 
zoom from a bass fiddle? I could 
see myself cross-legged on the 
floor, tooting away on a flute to 
lure the pie into whatever mysteri- 
ous shenanigans it was supposed to 
go through. The dictionary had an 
architectural definition: Flute—to 
form flutes or channels in. This 
helped a lot. I finally connected 
fluting with the littl marks 
around the pie rim. Always won- 
dered what you called them. 

By the time the pie was ready 
for the oven my bride was home. 
She took over from there—with an 
a-t-t-i-t-u-d-e. She said later that 
from the time the pie went into the 
oven she never saw me so nervous 
about anything. 

But it came out a regular old 
delicious blueberry pie. The crust 
was all the Pillsbury people said 
it would be. My bride said it was 
properly “flakey.” The blueberries 
came up to my memory of what a 
good canned blueberry should 
taste like. 

Now if I can just get some of 
my old bachelor buddies over some 
night and show them the right way 
to make a blueberry pie. . . . 
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LIVING 
QUARTERS 


NO TARNISH, NO DIRT 


Shiver that’s not frequently used may be kept gleam- 
ing brightly, clean. dust-free, and dry by wrapping it 
in transparent bags immediately after it's polished. A 
tough, airtight. odorproof plastic is used to fabricate 
Cry-O-Rap bags. which come in assorted sizes for a 
variety of uses, including the silver bags shown here, 
which fit everything from teaspoons to platters, and 
others to fit clothing. blankets, paint brushes, food, ete. 
Method of use is to slip the object to be protected into 
a bag of the right size. and then to twist the bag’s open 
end. A rubber band or string serves to keep it closed, 


AID FOR THE DYEING 


if you're planning to change the color scheme of a 
room, or if you have a faded rug or carpeting, a new 
British product. Dylon, may be the answer to your needs. 
It is a highly concentrated, nontoxic powder which is 
dissolved, according to directions, in boiling water. It 
can then be applied to the rug with a brush. Dylon comes 
in screw-cap, aluminum containers, each container 
holding enough powder to dye up to sixteen square 
yards. Colors are red, royal, Burgundy. green. brown, 
and orange. [Continued on page 109} 
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Paintings speak 


[Continued from page 57] 


artist is not necessarily trying to 
tell a story. The plot of Hamlet 
could be told in a few paragraphs, 
and that of Eliot's “The Cocktail 
Party” probably not at all. In each 
wy is used merely as a 


case the 
peg on which the author is able to 
hang his philosophy of life, his re- 
actions and reflections on the 
world, or merely his superlative 
gift for creating beautiful and sen- 
suous effects with words—as the 
artist may with colors and shapes. 
Nor is the modern artist trying 
primarily to show off his meticu- 
lous craftsmanship. The ability to 
paint each leaf on a tree is not art 
but skill, the kind which enables 
a man to build a toy house out of 
match sticks. or a woman to weave 
a fine tapestry after a set design. 
A work of art is produced by the 
heart, the imagination, and the 
mind as well as by the hand. 
Finally, the artist is not neces- 
sarily painting a picture just to 
make you feel good, although 
many modern pictures do. A 


painter may be so tortured by th 
state of the world that he feels he 
must put his reactions down on 
canvas. He cannot state them ap- 
propriately except in violent terms. 
In this sense he is no different 
from the novelist, or the play- 
wright. Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead could not 
have been told in the language of 
Elsie Dinsmore. lt is true that you 
can lay down a book, when you've 
finished it. whereas a picture re- 
mains on your walls to trouble or 
torture you indefinitely with its 
message. You are quite right not 
to choose such a picture as a living- 
room decoration. That does not, 
however. make it a less valid or 
commendable artistic expression, 

We know. then, that modern art- 
ists sometimes affect certain exag- 
gerations and distortions for ex- 
pressive reasons, just as artists did 
in the past. (as Gainsborough did, 
for instance. when he extended the 
proportions of his English noble- 
women to emphasize their ele- 
gance. and El Greco when he used 
a similar device to connote spirit- 
ual aspiration.) But there is an- 
other reason, just as important, 
why modern artists take liberties 
with what we regard as natural 
truth. and it has nothing to do with 
subject matter. They try to orga- 
nize their material into aesthetic 
form. Why? For the same reasons 
Poets arrange their lines and 
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words so they will rhyme and scan. 

There are rhythms in a painting, 
just exactly as there are rhythms 
in music or poetry. There are inter- 
vals between colors and spaces, be- 
tween patterns of light and 
shadow, for instance, that are as 
easy to trace as the beat in a piece 
of music. A painter establishes 
analogies between certain shapes 


and lines, so that they are repeated | 


with slight variations in different 
parts of the composition, These are 
the equivalent in painting of the 
rhythms of poetry. If a certain 
area of a composition needs such a 
linear repetition to complete its 
“meter,” a modern painter will not 
hesitate to alter his natural ma- 
terial in order to achieve it. 

Now it is true that creative art- 


ists have always done this. You will 
find rhythm in the art of ancient 
China, in the great stone sculp- 
tures of Mexico, in the art of the 
Italian masters of the Renaissance. 
In modern art you find it in exag- 
gerated degree. Modern artists 


invention of the camera of the 


vel they have been freed by the 


necessity to duplicate nature as 
closely as possible. 

There is one group of moderns, 
the abstract artists. who have car- 
ried the idea further than the rest. 
They have become so interested in 
the form of their pictures, in 
rhythmical relationships of colors, 
lines, and shapes to each other, 
that they have been willing to 
forego representation altogether. 
For them the merest suggestion 
of a natural object may be enough 
~a curve, for instance, to suggest 
a wave. a block to recall a house, 

A painter like the American con- 
temporary. John Marin, can paint 
a few diagonal lines and capture 
all the movement and excitement 


of waves, winds, and bebbing | 


boats. Winslow Homer painted 
great breaking waves and jagged 
rocks with the most meticulous 


realism and his pictures too are 
full of movement and excitement. 
One way is no better than an- 
other. Whether you prefer Marin 
or Homer depends on whether or 
net you agree with Keats that 
“Heard melodies are sweet. but 
those unheard are sweeter.” In art 
there are many mansions, and each 
artist offers you the key to an- 
other room, You can stay out of 
them all, if you like. But a whole 
wonderful world of new sights and 
experiences awaits you within. 


LIVING QUARTERS, continued 


THE HANDLE’S THE TH 


features make this paint brush de luxe a stand- 
out: its phenolic-plastic handle; the handle’s chisel- 
shaped end. fine for removing blisters and scales of the 
old coat of paint; and a molded-in hole for hanging up 
the brush to dry. It's called the Workmaster, is made 
with Chinese hog bristles. rubber vuleanized, and comes 
in standard widths from one inch to four inches. Remem- 
ber that a good brush deserves the best of care, and that 
even the best brush won't give good service if abused. 


NO DRIPPING—NO CHIPPING 


R ubber flowerpot and saucer have the advantages of 
being unbreakable and nonscratching. Flexipot and its 
mate, Flexisaucer, team up to make an attractive plant 
holder, what with the over-all basket-weave design and 
their range of « vd, green, or blue. The pot is 
four-and-a-half inches wide. and the same height; saucer 
is four-and-three-quarters inchés in diameter. Trans- 
planting from the p 


lors 


t is easy-—rubber can be manipu- 
lated to loosen the soil without injury to the roots. 


BIND UP YOUR TROUBLES 


"Tree's a new. bias-cut rug binding that’s just the 
thing for repairing reund or oval rugs. since it won't 
pucker or bulge. and lies smoothly around curves. It is 
called Iron-On because that’s how it’s applied to the 
rug—no sewing, just press in place with a hot iron. It 
is suitable for braided. hooked, chenille. and fiber rugs, 
and comes in all standard rug colors. an inch-and-a-half 
wide. The wise homemaker will keep a supply of the bias 
cut and the straight rug binding handy. so that repairs 
to rugs may be made at the first sign of break or fray. 
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SCREENS AND STORM 


M odern houses, with their in- 


creased window areas and use of 
outdoor living spaces, present a 
double problem for the home 
owner who would live an insect- 
free life in summer and a draft- 
free one in winter. Screens and 
storm sash and doors, (conspicu- 
ous by their absence in seductive 
pictures of country homes with 
dining room open to the garden, 
or blazing hearth set off by flank- 
ing floor-to-ceiling windows), are 
essential not only for comfort, but 
for year ‘round health, summer 
sanitation, and winter fuel bills 
commensurate with the cubic foot- 
age to be warmed. 

In summer, every door and win- 
dow that opens should be provided 
with a screen. The alternative is a 
constant war with insects, a losing 
battle of insecticide bombs and 
swatters, or assiduous daily coat- 
ing of door and window frames 
with DDT. 


._ frames may be made of 
wood or metal, both being satis- 
factory materials for the purpose. 
The screening itself should be 16- 
or 18-mesh—which means that 
there are sixteen or eighteen 
“holes” to the inch. There are six 
principal materials used to make 
screening. Galvanized iron wire is 
inexpensive. but it requires annual 
painting and will rot out relatively 
quickly, Copper screen is far more 
durable. and if the fact that it 
turns green doesn’t upset your 
color scheme, it does a fine job. 
Bronze screening is more expen- 
sive, turns slightly green, and is 
extremely durable. Lumite, a plas- 
tic material, has only one draw- 
back: it disintegrates at the touch 
of flame, or a glowing cigarette 
tip. However, it does not burn, and 
will therefore not carry flame. 
Aluminum screening loses its 
brightness and turns gray, lasts 
a very long time and is, of course, 
fireproof, Stainless steel screen 
will stay bright, but is very expen- 
sive. There is a seventh type of 
screening called Koolshade, which 
has the appearance of a large num- 


ber of little louvers. In addition 
to screening the interior, it per- 
forms a valuable summer function 
in radically reducing the amount 
of heat which ordinary screens 
permit to enter the screened area, 
On the other hand, it casts shade, 
which is not always wanted, and it 
is high in initial cost. 

Sereens can be had in a variety 
of styles and types: rolling, 
hinged. fixed, sliding, ete. Cur- 
rently, people are turning more 
and more to combination screen 
and storm sash, although the use 
of double glazing on windows is 
also becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. Combination sash and double 
glazing are discussed later in this 
article. Let's turn our attention 
now to storm sash and doors. 

The major heat loss in winter is 
through the cracks and interstices 
around window and door frames, 
and by infiltration of cold through 
glass of windows or doors, which 
makes itself felt as cold coming in. 
For the less-ex pensive house, the 
best means ef conserving heat and 
preventing seepage of cold air and 
drafts is the conventional storm 
sash and doors, 

Wood storm sash is generally 
made of soft woods — white or 
sugar pine, cypress, redwood, 
cedar, or fir. All are satisfactory, 
provided the sash is properly 
made dnd fitted to its frame. 
Metal is also used, principally 
steel and aluminum, although the 
more expensive bronze is also em- 
ployed. Metal sash and well-made, 
well-seasoned wood sash will not 
warp or get out of shape. Wooden 
sash. if kept properly painted, will 
not swell appreciably in wet 
weather. Good, clear glass is im- 
portant in storm doors and sash 
and, of course. it must be firmly 
held to the sash by molding strips, 
or glazier’s points and glazing 
compound. 


The three major problems posed 
hy separate. removable screen and 
storm sash and doors are mainte- 
nance, storage, and installation. 
Maintenance need not be trouble- 


some if paint, sereen patches, glaz- 
ing compound, cleaning materials, 
and normal care in handling are 
accorded them. Storage space for 
screens in winter and storm sash in 
summer should be designed and 
reserved for those uses; a rack in 
the garage, which projects over 
the hood of your car, is a fine 
solution to the storage questic 
Incidentally, intaking down screen 
or sash, make sure that identifying 
marks are used to assure that, 
when installation time rolls around 
again, you'll know which sash goes 
in which window frame. Pairs of 
brass nails with numbered heads 
can be driven into window frame 
and corresponding sash, or other 
permanent identification can be 
used. Do not depend on scrawling 
“north window, Jim's room.” or 
similar legends on the tops or 
sides of sash: pencil marks rub off, 
and are covered when paint or 
sandpaper or washing solutions 
must be used, and you'll have 
the job to do over again. 


the greatest complaint 
against conventional storm and 
screen sash and doors is that, come 
a fine day for outdoor play, it’s 
sure to be the day when storm win- 
dows must come off and screens be 
put on, Conversely, in the autumn, 
it’s the perfect day for lolling be- 
fore an open fire when. sure 
enough, your spouse or your con- 
scier will remind you that the 
screens must come down and the 
storm windows must be put up. 
Then, too, on a house of more than 
one story, there's the inconven 
ience and hazard of ladders. 

These complaints and others- 
are met to various extents by the 
different kinds of combination 
sash and windows available, and 
by double glazing. 

Double glazing is the use of two 
panes of glass sealed into a win- 
dow frame and creating a dead 
air space between them which 
serves as insulation. This results 
in very little heat loss and no sen- 
sation of cold near the windows. 
However, even a double-glazed 


SASH 


window or door will not keep out 
cold air if it is not properly fitted 
to its frame, or if there is a leak- 
age of air around the frame itself, 
where it is set into the wall, 


The use of double glazing elimi- 
nates the need for storm sash en- 
tirely. Such stock double-glazed 
windows as Twindow, Thermo- 
pane, and others come from the 
manufacturers as sealed units, 
ready to be installed. These ready- 
made double-glazed windows are 
available with an operating mecha- 
nism, which makes it possible to 
open them for cleaning and venti- 
lation, or as fixed windows. Unless 
windows are double-glazed or 
fitted with storm sash, winter will 
bring not only heat loss, but frost- 
ing and condensation of moisture. 
Storm doors are often made in 
such a way that the glass panel 
may be removed and a screen 
pcnel snapped on or fastened on in 
its place. Such doors, whether of 
wood or metal construction, do a 
good job of insulation in winter, 
since they are, in effect. identical 
to double glazing. Similarly, steel 
and aluminum casements are often 
provided with clips whieh ean hold 
in place either screening or glass, 
depending on the season, 


Or increasing use in building are 
the combination screen and storm 
sash which are permanently in- 
stalled on the outsides of window 
frames and do not interfere with 
or change the operation of the 
regular of house. 
Screen or glass panels can be in- 
serted from the inside. However, 
the glass panels or screens must 
be stored in turn. There is still an- 
other variety of combination screen 
and storm sash which does away 
with the storage problem entirely. 
This is permanently installed out- 
side the regular window. It con- 
sists of three parts. two glazed see- 
tions which slide up and down, 
exactly as in a conventional win- 
dow, and a third section which also 
ean be raised and lowered, and 
which is screened. In winter, one 
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Screens and storm sash 
{Continued from page 110) 
glass section is at the lower half of 


the frame and the other at the top, 
making a storm window. In sum- 


mer, both glass sections are 


pushed to the top of the frame, 


and the screen section covers the 
lower half of the window. There is 
one drawback to this type of instal- 
in a 
room during the summer by having 


lation: in circulating air 


the regular windows of the house 


open at top and bottom, there will 


be no direct access to outside air 


from the top of the window, since 
it will be covered by the double 
glass of the storm sash. 


Roll screens have many advan- 


tages. The screen operates in much 


the same way as a window shade, 


and can be rolled up, or down out 


of sight, at will. Sometimes, espe- 


cially in the tropics, the roll is 


concealed inside the lower sill, and 


is attached to the bottom of the 


window, so that as the window is 


raised the screen follows it. The 


major drawback to roll screens 


is that they leave the home owner 


with the storm window problem 


still to cope with, 


There are all sorts of combina- 


Does remodeling pay? 


{Continued from page 67] 


usually, 


ts more than buying or 
building a new house. It all depends 


m the condition of the place you buy, 


and on the number of changes you 
want to make or feel you must make, 
There are other things to consider, 


too. You may fall in love with a 
quaint old house and feel that des- 
tiny requires you to live there. You see 


how charming the place can become. 


You visualize the mellow atmosphere 


of the house after you have saved and 


restored it. Fine, but do pause also 
to imagine the practical details of 
daily life there. 1f you have children, 
the quaint winding stairs may become 
a day-long worry. If the grounds are 
too vast, the man of the house may 
find himself appended to a lawn 
mower for the greater part of every 
weekend. If the lady of the house is 
also the slavey, and if the kitchen 
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tion windows and sash available, 
some with ventilating 
louvers and strips, others with sec- 


built-in 


tions of glass or metal which slide 
upward, or to the side, for added 
ventilation during winter, others 
from which the glass need never 
be removed. These last have the 
disadvantage that, under certain 
conditions, it is impossible to get 
a direct passage of air into the 
house from the outside. 
Whatever sash, glazing, screen- 
ing. or combination one prefers or 
can afford, the fact remains that 
the best screen in the world will 
not keep out insects if it has torn 
screening, or leaves gaps between 
itself and the frame in which it is 
placed. Nor can the most storm- 
proof, cold-proof window protect 
you from heat loss and drafts if 
your house is improperly insu- 
lated, or your window frames need 
calking. However, given good in- 
stallation and a sound house to 
serve, today’s screens, storm win- 
dows, storm doors, combination 
sash and double-glazed windows 
bring solid comfort, free from 
summer insect and winter draft. 


is a pantry and half-a-hall away from 
the dining room, will she like rushing 
back and forth to serve meals, cart 
dishes, set the table? Will the re- 
modeled house mean lots of extra 
work and steps? Will it be hard to 
keep clean? Perhaps these consider- 
ations are of small importance com- 
pared to your love for the house. If 
you are willing to pay in additional 
work for the place of your dreams, 
that is all right, but don’t start rip- 
ping down partitions and putting in 
new L’s until you're sure that the 
price—whatever it may be in dollars 
and possible inconveniences — is 
worth it to you. When you know the 
score, and are still enthusiastic and 
eager to roll up your sleeves and 
start scraping paint off old wood- 
work, then remodeling may be said to 
be worth while—whatever the cost! 


B askets can be as busy as you 
are all day long around the house! 
They're Clean, light, well-venti- 
lated and have more uses than a 
cat has lives. Here are a few cap- 
sule ideas of how to become a bas- 
ket addict. You will naturally ex- 
pand these suggestions to suit your 
own requirements. 

Save steps and extra trips by 
carrying your cleaning equipment 
in a basket to the room that is to 
be cleaned. 
| Tote smal! washings to the line 

in a handy little basket. You'll find 

it much more convenient than car- 


rying the family size laundry bas- 
ket or trying to balance the clothes 
in your hand while you hang them. 

Baskets are practical for bis- 
cuits or bread. Toy clothes baskets 
found in the dime store make a 
nice deep nesting place for hot 
biscuits. Those long baskets 
shaped just right for crackers are 
inexpensive and every-day useful. 

In lieu of a toybox there's a 
good-sized basket for Bobby to re- 
turn all of his toys to at the end of 
the day. As it’s a carrying-size 
basket he can take his toys with 
him when he makes a trek to the 
back yard. 

A real waste basket, not a metal 
or cardboard affair, is a light and 
lithesome receptacle for waste 
papers. Strew several through the 
house, using different sizes and 
colors to suit yeur fancy. Some of 
those large Mexican baskets add 
just the right splash of bright color 
to a room. 

Magazines lie flat, show off 
their attractive covers in a wide 
shallow basket. 

Try a basket to hold the fire- 
place logs. You can get a better 
grip on a log that’s standing. 

Baskets and flowers seem to go 
together. Depending on your gar- 
den and the work you do in it, 
you'll need several baskets. 

If you like bouquets of flowers 
scattered throughout the house, it 


calls for a lot of picking. You'll 


BASKETS 


need a flat basket to 

collect your booty. 

Short stems for small 

vases, long stems for 

tall vases. It is no pic- 

ture-book affectation, 

it’s just good sense to 

carry a long-handled 

basket with you when 

it's time to make your 

new flower arrange- 

ments (which is half 

of the joy of having a 

garden.) small, 

deep basket is a good 

place for cutting shears and small 
gardening tools. Then, of course, 
there’s nothing as attractive as a 
table centerpiece of flowers grace- 
fully arranged in a basket of any 
shape or form. 

Sewing baskets, a stand-by in 
grandmother's day, are just as serv- 
iceable in this age of zippers as 
they were then. Hems come down, 
holes develop in hose, and the 
family mending still has to be 
done. You can make your own 
sewing basket or buy one of those 
de luxe models with a separate 
compartment for each problem. 

Baskets make the most accept- 
able gift for every occasion. For 
a shower gift idea use a market 
basket full of staples to start the 
new couple out with brimming 
shelves. Or put those unusually 
shaped kitchen utensils in a bas- 
ket and wrap it up in shelf paper. 

For a new-baby shower, a flat 
basket containing gifts that may 
be used for the baby’s bath is a 
welcome suggestion. Or, if several 
friends want to “chip in,” a bassi- 
net would be most acceptable. 

A picnic basket containing pic- 
nic dishes and supplies is a fine 
Christmas gift idea for a family, 
for it starts them dreaming of the 
good old summer time in the 
middle of winter. 

Men like wine baskets as gifts. 
There's no drip on the tablecloth 
this way. No matter where you 
look, you'll find a use for baskets. 
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YOUR GUIDE 
TO THIS ISSUE 


The following items appear in special features 
in this issue of LFYH. All prices are approxi- 


mate and subject to change. Write to Livinc 
For Young Homemakers, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, for the nearest store in your area 


TWO ROOMS THAT 

LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE 
Pages 20-23 

Living room: 

Sofa (upholstered) 

Lounge chair (upholstered) .. 

Dining chairs (each, upholstered) 

$37.50 

Step tables (each) 

Cocktail nest tables (set) .... 

Black lamps—Lightolier, Inc. 

Double gooseneck desk lamp— 

Govan Mig. Co. $16.75 

Tortoise Shell paper on desk top— 

Laverne Originals (per sheet) .$2.00 

Simmons folding bed 

China roosters — Hedi Schoop Art 

Creations (each) 

All prints—Franklin Picture Frame 

Company 


Dining area: 

Dining chest, limed oak ......$69.50 

Dining table, limed oak ... 

Vudor flexible floor screen 

Shade Corp. about $18.00 

Nu-Hue paint, moss green (per gal.) 


Bedroom: 
Dresser base 


$39.50 
Simmons extra-length mattress and 
box spring (per set) $99.50 
Drapery fabric — Chippendale’s, Inc. 
$3.50 
Imperial rugs, 24” x 48” (each) $6.95 


Nursery: 

Baby crib, pink ......+++.-.$14.70 
Baby chest, gray ... +» $32.00 
Baby costumer, gray . 

Baby floor lamp, gray 

All at Howard Juvenile Shop 


Kitchen: 
Drapery and stool fabric, printed 
chintz—Chippendale’s, Inc. (per yd.) 


Carriage prints Franklin Picture 
Frame Co, (each, framed) ....$5.00 


TWO ROOMS 
FOR 100 PEOPLE 
Page 24 
On terrace: 
The Drake wrought-iron dining group: 
Glass-top dining table 


Arm chairs, upholstered seats (each) 


All above from Aladdin lron & Bronze 
Works, Inc. 

Folding chaise, adjustable aluminum 
frame 

Portable, clamp-on Brella ... .$12.95 
Both by Finkel Outdoor Products, Inc. 
Terra Cotta Basket pattern bowl— 
Cashons, Ine. 


FOR DOUBLE-DUTY 
DINING 

Pages 28-33 
Pages 28, 29 
Round drop-leaf maple table . .$69.00 
Drop-front maple utility cabinet 


Side chairs (each) 

Dinnerware, Green Leaf pattern (per 
five-piece place setting) 

Goblets, Canterbury pattern (per 
doz.) . $ 
Crystal epergne 

Three-piece coffee service, silver- 
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Round tray, silver plate 

Both Benedict Period Plate 
Washable wallpaper, block floral— 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp, (per 
single ee 


Desk set-up: 

Table model radio—Admiral Corp. 
Genuine leather desk accessories— 
Herman Kashins 

Dinnerware at Plummer, Ltd., N. Y, 
Glassware at Hahne & Co., Newark 


Page 30: 

Cherry Valley Collection: 
Extending terrace server ....$128.00 
$126.00 
$24.00 
Dinnerware, Thistle pattern (per 20- 
plese $20.95 
Glassware, Killarney pattern—U. S. 
Glass Co. (per doz.) 


Love seat 


Copper coffee jug, gallon size—Sell- 
right Giftwares Corp. ........ $18.00 
Imperial table lighter—Evans Case 
$7.50 
Italian green glass pitcher — Mot- 
tahedeh & Sons 

Birch salad bowl, matching servers 
and tole tray —Breslaver-Underberg 
Dinnerware and glassware at B, Alt- 
man & Co., New York 


Page 31: 
Rebecea Davis red velvet chairs 
(each, upholstered) $69.50 
Dinnerware, Arbor pattern (per five- 
piece place setting) : 
Amethyst goblets, Classic pattern— 
Fostoria Glass Co. (per doz.) $16.20 
Five-piece sterling tea and coffee 
$280.00 
Biscuit box, silver-plate, hand en- 
graved crest 

Tray, silver-plate (under box) $10.00 
Drapery chintz, Soirée (per yd.) $1.49 
White rayon marquisette curtains 
Cortley Curtains, Inc. (per pair) 


Dinnerware and glassware at 
Bloomingdale's, New York 


Pages 32, 33 

Precedent Collection: 

Knee-hole desk 
Chair (in muslin) .......... $37.00 
Pottery dinnerware, Leaf and Shell 
patterns (dinner plate, each) . .$2.00 
Wine glasses, Nevel pattern (each) 


Coffee carafe—Inland Glass Works 
$4.50 


Aluminum shell-shaped dish ..$9,00 


Aluminum crab-shaped ashtray $3.00 
Both from Sun Glo Studios 
HoTray—Salton Mfg. Co. .... 99.95 
Italian green glass salad bowl 
Mottahedeh & Sons 

Gray Gulistan rug—A. & M. Kare 
gheusian & Sons (per sq. yd.) $11.50 


Desk set-up: 
Folding blotter pad—Herman 
Kashins 


Calendar clock, brass frame—Phinney 


Walker Co. 
Gooseneck table lamp—Hansen 


Dinnerware at Carole Stupell, Ltd, 
New York 


Glassware at Georg Jensen, Inc., N, Y, 


EVERY DAY’S A PARTY 
Page 53 

Upper table setting: 

California Heritage dinnerware (per 

16-piece starter set) 


Glassware, New Era pattern 


Fish icers, Universal pattern (per 
doz., with separate liners) .. .$25.20 
Both by A. H. Heisey & Co, 
Bronze Wedding Ring bowl 
Inc. ..... 


Saxton, 


Lower table setting: 
Dinnerware, Coral Tree pattern (per 
16-piece starter set) 

Kosta glassware, Ingrid pattern—D. 
Stanley Corcoran (each) about $3.00 
Ceramic bowl (centerpiece) Hedi 
Schoop Art Creations 


WE'RE LATE COLONIALS 
Pages 58-65 
The following are appliances and 
building materials used in the com 
struction of the house shown. 
Insulation: Sterling, Inc. 
Floor surfacing: Armstrong Cork Co, 
Wall surfacing: U.S. Gypsum Co, 
Plumbing: Standard-Sanitary 
Water heater: Taco Heaters, Inc. 
Oil burner: Gould Oil Burner Co, 
Heating controls: Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Doors—Exterior: Morgan Co. 
Garage overhead: Crawford Door 
Company 
Exterior stain: Samuel Cabot, Inc, 
Hardware: P. & F. Corbin Co, 


Appliances— 


Range: Electromatic 

Refrigerator: General Electric 
Dishwasher: Hotpoint 

Washer: Westinghouse Laundromat 
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doz.) $18.00 
Side chairs, upholstered seats (each) 
Nest of three wrought-iron end tables 
eee $11.00 
.$3.00 
Che 
$93.00 
ane Candelabra — Vincent Lippe Co. 


for the first timé. . - 


with Everglaze finish! 


Lovely, lovely ... ever lovely! Now Mead & Montague enable you to choose from 
the exquisite effects possible only in hand printed vat colored chintz, plus the 
Everglaze finish that assures color-fastness, long-lasting lustre and easy washabil- 
ity. Presented by leading stores, in colorful new patterns for every decorative 
purpose. Look for MM on the selvage, it’s your protection. 


MEAD & MONTAGUE 
245 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Sable Setting MILLER 

Dinnerware —" LEAK DANCE” by KNOWLES, 
VIRGINIA HAMILL, DESIGNER 

~BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 

Gh wy —by KILNCKAPT 

—GOODALL CLOTH by JOHN MATOUK 


Conleypéiece —CONSTANCE SPRY 
Shotoy raph — ANON BRUEML 
Silver —ROYAL CREST STERLING — Promise Patten 


crest 


Nira Lawrence Sebbult Nis. Vhewdore Sruthingham, Je 
WILTON, CONNECTICUT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mus. C Willer Paniel R. Hanna; Ge 
DENVER, COLORADO WILLOUGHRY, Onto 
Mrs. Francis Starks Canale Mrs. Goku Spoor Laughlan 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


It tells so many nice things about you . .. more than anything else 


your silver mirrors—YOU! To express yourself, choose Royal 
Crest Sterling—real, solid silver—lasting as emeralds... lustrous 
as pearls. Surely, such a personal belonging calls for intimate, 
considered choosing and—all the time in the world! For your 
“at home” appomtnent, write Royal Crest Sterling, Newark, 
New York State. 

And remember—Amy Vanderbilt, Authority on Etiquette, Author 
and Editor, is Entertaining Etiquette Consultant to Royal Crest 
Owners and Members of the Royal Crest Society. 


at 


Empire Crafts Corporation, Newark, New York State. 
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